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Bad Girl. 
IOLETTE NOZIERE was just naturally bad. 
From childhood she had been a constant 
worry to her’unfortunate parents, and as she grew 
up and began to learn her way about the streets 
of Paris, where the Noziere family lived. 
soon. found that her rather ga 
ssport to the most heetie pleasures that 
City ” had -te offer. Her parents she 
treated with ‘contempt, and any cafe or night- 
elub méant fat more to her than her home 
decent young Parisians she could ha: 
her friends bored her, and-she was y only 
when in the company of the toughest night-club 
bitues. She loved the night-life at its wildest 
—and nothing else mattered. 

Her ‘parents did everything they could to try 
to stop her crazy way of living, but the more 
they remonstrated with her or attempted to per- 
suade her, the worse she got, flying into violent 
rages at them. She stayed out until all hours of 
the night, and often did not come home at all, 
until at last her father could stand it no longer 
and told her to leave their home and. never to 
come back. 

Violette went, but she was soon to come back— 
and for a grim purpose. Bright lights are expen- 
sive—even for a girl who is not too particular how 
she finds them; and, left entirely on her own, 
Violette soon found herself i in trouble over money. 
She needed several thousand francs urgently, and 
she couldn't see the faint hope of gettin 

And then she thought of her parents. 














































that somewhere in the apartment where they lived 
was hidden a little hoard, put by for that “rainy 
day.” That money would just about save a 
desperate situation but she knew,.beyond doubt, 
that there was not the remotest chance that her 
father would give it to her. Yet there was 
nowhere she could go for the money. Those 
savings, so carefully put aside week by week, were 
her one chance. Somchow, she had to get hold 
of theni! . 
Violette had been a student of medicine, and 
the knowledge she had gained gave 
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“They're dead—my father and mother! 
gas is on——* 

The gendarme-waited for~no more. Having 
found out the number of the apartment, he turned 
the girl over to someone in the crowd whieh had 
gathered, and ran into the house. He found the 
front door of the apartment open, and inside the 
bodies of an elderly man and a woman. A gas- 
tap was turned on, but the gendarme noticed that 
the man had a deep gash across his forchead. 
Turning off the gas, he carried the bodies into 
another room, and phoned-his headquarters, 

Detectives and a police surgeon soon arrived, 
and it was found that the woman still breathed 
faintly, though the man was dead. The woman 
was vushed off to hospital, while the police ques- 
tioned the girl who had rushed out into the street. 

She said her name was Violette Noziere, pnd 
that the victims were her parents. She had : 
away and had returned to find them lying as if — ——— 
dead. She could only conclude that they had 
decided to commit suicide together. 

At first this looked all r t, aud there was a 
great deal of sympathy for the girl. But the 
following morning the result of a post-mortem 
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her an idea. It was a devilish plan 
which rmed inher brain, but 
her desperation blinded her to every: 
thing but the necessity of gettix 
that money. 









on & Monday night 
yy were brought toa 
startled andstill by the sudden 
shrill serea a woman. The eries' 
came from an apartment house, and 
as they turned they saw a figure 
rush out of the pees and down 
the steps—a girl, waving her arms 
and screaming hysterically. AM ge 
darme dashed up to her, and she 
collapsed in his arms. Her sereams 
died to a wild sobbing, and the* 
gendarme’s eyebrows: shot upwards 
as he caught the gist of the dis- 
jointed words and sentences she 
gasped out: 
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when passer 






































Editor and Readers get together here to 
exchange views and opinions on everything of 
interest concerning “DAW.” Write to: The 
| Editor, Detective Weekly, The Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


HE toast of the week is—Sexton Blake ! 
The great detective of Baker Street has 
won fame in a variety of directions and his 

adventures have thrilled hundreds of thousands 
since his first introduction to the reading public 
some forty years ago. Now, however, comes a new 
venture which will bring him countless new friends 
who, though they will almost surely have heard of 
him, have not before aetually sampled the excitement 
of following his gripping adventures. This week 
Sexton Blake goes on the air! Commencing this 
| Thursday, the B.B.C. are broadcasting a specially 

adapted serial play starring the famous detective in 
| one of his most sensational cases. ‘* Enter Sexton 

Blake,” featuring George Curzon in the role of 
Sexton Bleke and Brian Lawrance as Tinker, will 
be broadeast in twelve instalments in a new feature 
entitled ‘‘ Lucky Dip,” and will come to you 
from the Regional programme at 3.15 in the 
afternoons and from the National at 7.30 in 




























the evenings. Make sure to tune-in 
sure, too, to follow the story of the play | 
week by week in DETECTIVE WEEKLY, 
You will see the first instalment el 
grand yarn by that well-known thriller 
writer, Berkeley Gray. You mustn't miss | 
a word of it! 
of ‘‘D.W.’? From this special issue, the | 
size of our paper is increased by four | 
extra pages and is made more attractive by 
not just for this one issue, but are to | 
continue until further notice, and I par- 
ticularly want you to spread the news 
are made possible by increased circulation 
—as are all additions to a paper—and | 
beeause I want to go on making our | 
ask you to help by eneouraging those 
of your friends who are not yet readers of ‘* D.W.”” 
to “‘sign on.’? They will thank you, and, really, | 
money I ean spend on the paper the more I can 
give you for your twopence. 

Next week I have for you another thrilling long | 
Paul Cynos, and the following week we shall go 
with Blake on a surprise~packed adventure in South 
America. Grand yarns you'll all “go *’ for. And 

Write to me and criticise ““D.W.”” Your letter 
may win a prize, as have those from the following 
readers : Ian Wilkie, of Edinburgh (pocket-knife) ; 
of Liverpool (fountain-pen) ; and R. Herbert, of 
Enfield (notecase). 

Till next week— 


to this grand entertainment! And make | 
on the opposite page—the beginning of a 
This is a very big oecasion in the history | 
eolour on the cover. These additions are 
among your friends. Such improvements 
paper better and better, I am going to 
you will be helping yourself, because the more 
complete story in the series of Sexton Blake versus 
there will be a programme of other splendid features. | 
W. Tookey, of Birmingham (torch) ; J. M. Powell, 
for Exec 
our ExteLae| 
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examination Ww announced, and 
that M’sieu Noziere had not died from 
ing, but from an overdose of yveronal. F ln 
more, Madame Noziere’s condition was due to the 
same. cause. 

Violette was suspected at onee, but when the 
police came to question her, they found that for 
the whole of Monda fect alibi. The 
poison had obviously been administered some time 
before the police arrived, and for every minute of 
that day. Violette was able to prove that she had 
been nowhere near the apartment. The police were 
bewildered. It looked like a double murder—and 
it also looked as if a daughter had killed her own 
parents. But if so, how had she done it? 

It was the partial recovery of Madame Noz 
that finally changed the-aspect of the case and 
breke Violette’s alibi. When they came to ques- 
tion the woman, they found that her memory 
ceased shortly after the midday meal on the 
Sunday. She “said that she and her husband had 
been surprised when Violette had arrived on the 
Sunday and asked to stay to hmch. Hoping that % 
at last she wanted to rm and might come back 
to them, they welcomed her. It was after lunch 
that Madame Noziere said she had felt ill. Her 
husband had complained, too, and she remembered 
dropping off into a kind of coma. After that, she ae 
had known nothing until she came to in the 
hospital. 

The police realised now what had happened. 
Violette, with her medical knowledge, had given 
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her parents enough veronal at least to ensure m- 
consciousness until the following evening, when 
she had arrived at the apartment, turned on the 


discovery.” It 


gas-tap, and staged her dramatic 
vas sufficient to 


happened that the veronal alone 








kill her father. Further investigations showed 
that the “savings” had vanished. 
Violette. was found guilty of murder and” 


sentenced to the guillotine, but later this was 
changed to life imprisonment. 





Here it is!’ The Story of the 


B.B.C.’s Creat Serial-Play . . . 
Starring SEXTON BLAKE. 
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g® ROGER POWERS could stand 

no more of it! He was going 
to tell Sexton Blake everything 
.... bring in the one man who 
could break the net those clever, 
callous devils were tightening 
around him. But there was to be 
no escape .... only a bullet in the 
heart that dropped him on Sexton 

Blake's very doorstep! 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































His flat, blue eyes, behind their spectacles, drifted Roger had something to say which could not be said 
vants overhearing. 


‘ E 
The Man Who Couldn’t Quit. gently towards Mr. Carl Valder and Colonel Brant, where there was a possibility of s 
OUNT OTTO VON 5S! NIG smiled and these two men, immaculate in their evening Usually the mildest of the four men, comewhat 
id the clothes, prepared to rise to their fect, If Von Stennig j narrow 
had issued a peremptory order they could not have 
d Powers,” come to attention with greater alacri 

They deliberately avoided loc 
This well-appointed library was in Sir Roger Powe 









weak jaw was now obstinately set, and 
shoulders were squared. He suddenly walked to the 
door, turned the key in the lock, and put the key in 
his pocket. Little beads of sweat were beginning to 
sale, haggard face. 

leaving this room until I have said what 


blandly, and. beh vile lurked a 
chill and-snake-li 

“You ask too 1 
he said in his gent 
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“far too much.” 
“Listen, Stennig—” home, and they had just eaten an excellent dinner at 
“Bu We only waste tim The count Sir Roger's tab! Afier Lady Powers and the other I intend to say.” Sir Roj 's voice was unsteady but 
the men, determined. “Why do you suppose I invited you here 





oved the ash from his 


“What ladies had retired to the drawing-room, 
s impossible. Perhaps wine and this evening? You can’t browbeat me any more, 


ad better instead of remaining at table for their r 
sinokes, had sought the privacy of the library. Sir Stennig.” 


carefully rex 
you suggest 
join the ladi 
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“Dammit, Roger, there’s no need for these melo- 
dramatics, is there?” asked Colonel Brant uncom- 
fortably. 

“I'm sorry, Jimmy, but I’ve made up my mind,” 
said Sir Roger, turning away from the trim, bronzed 
colonel and facing Von Stennig. “Listen, Stennig ! 
You’re prepared to launch a big new deal, aren’t 
you? Well, I want you to count me out. I’ve had 
engugh. 

“You object to making a perfectly safe twenty-five 
thousand pounds?” 

“Tt’s not safe!” burst out Sir Roger. 
ably dangerous !” 

“Tut, tut! You talk nonsense; my good Powers,” 
said the count softly. ‘‘ Haven’t our operations been 
conducted with perfect safety over a period of years? 
Are we not all rich? The proposed operation is 
quite a small one. A mere hundred thousand. We 
split equally, as usual—” 

“Wait, Stennig !” interrupted his host, leaning over 
the polished mahogany desk-top and gazing intently 
into the handsome, refined face of the count. “You 
just said that we're all rich. That’s true. And it 
adds strength to my point. Why jeopardise our 
positions, our very liberty, unnecessarily? Are you 
never satisfied? Must you always go on and on?” 

Von Stennig continued to smile, and his fine head, 
with the greying hair at the temples, was” thrust 
slightly forward. His scholarly, clean-shavén face was 
relieved by the humorous lines about the mouth. 
There was a suggestion of power and strength about 
the man which helped to explain his high position*in 
financial circles. A change came oyer him as he 
regarded Sir Roger; his smile remained unaltered, 
but his eyes, pale and deadly, opened just_a trifle 
wider, until they looked like two discs of frosted 
metal. 

“Yo remain stationary, my dear Powers, is to 
stagnate,” he purred. “If we are to enjoy lasting 
prosperity we must always go on. You are the crafts- 
man of our little combine, and as such you are 
indispensable.” 

“ And if I refuse to exercise my—craftsmanship 2” 

“That will be too bad, Powers,” said Von Stennig, 
with a shrug. “Qur relations during these years have 
been very amicable. It will be most unfortunate if 
three of us have ‘to combine against the fourth and 
use—force,” 

The words were spoken softly, but they contained a 
threat so deadly that Sir Roger trembled in every 
limb. The tension increased. Von Stennig’s gaze was 
unwavering. Colonel Brant’s lips tightened into a 
thin line. Carl Valder, fat and greasy and heavy- 
jowled, slid forward to the edge of his chair. 

The three guests had half expected, half feared, 
such a thing as this. Sir Roger had given more than 
one hint in recent weeks that he was no longer a 
willing tool. They knew him to be a weak man, for 
they had used him for years,.and he possessed a weak 
man’s stubbornness. “He had been plain = ger 
Powers, a brilliant draughtsman in an old-fashioned 
City firm; when Von Stennig had first noticed his 
gift. And the gift which really mattered was his 
almost uncanny genius with the engraving tools. 

Swindle after swindle had been “put over” by Von 
Stennig and his two business associates, and never 


“Tt’s damn- 














once had their been a slip-up. By clever and pains- 
taking effort the organisers of the deals had so 
covered themselves that when the frauds were dis- 
invariably 


covered, as they were, no breath of 




















suspicion was turned in their direction, and Scotland 
Yard had never been able to put a finger on the 
author of the forgeries, 

In the City, Von Stennig and Valder and Brant 
were men of such high integrity that their credit was 
unassailable, They were directors of highly reputable 
companies; they worked slowly and cunningly, always 
covering their tracks to the road of high finance in a 
maze of lanes and byways. Lesser men felt the heavy 
hand of the law, but the real instigators of the frauds 
went scot-free. 

Roger Powers had never had any head for figures; 
but it was not his head the others required—it was his 
hand. His responsibilities had been negligible, yet he 
had always split equally with his partners. Count von 
Stennig, constantly behind him, for ever pulling the 
strings, had recketed the once humble draughtsman 
to the top, To-day he was wealthy; he was on the 
board of directors of several companies, his wife was 
one of London’s prominent hostesses, his son had done 
brilliantly at Oxford. His fine work in various 
national causes had earned him a knighthood, and he 
was wealthy. 

And this structure, seemingly so solid and honour- 
able, had been built on the quicksands of fraud! These 
four men, gathered together in the library of a great 
Mayfair ’mansion, were four of the biggest criminals 
of mgdern times! Their success was mainly due to the 
guiding brain of Count von Stennig. s 

“You don’t mean that, Stennig,” said Sir Roger, 
his eyes blazing with resentful anger. ‘ You can’t use 
forcey I know.too much.” He swung round, and the 
light. in his eyes was almost feverish and full of 
exultation. “Yes, and that goes for you, Jimmy—and 
you, Carl. I know too much.” He repeated the words 
as though he enjoyed their sound on his lips. “I’ve 
protected myself well, Stennig.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the count 


sharply. 

“Nothing,” muitered Sir Roger. “But don’t 
threaten me. When I told you I was through I 
meant it. Why should I go'on? Why should any 
of us go on? Are you never. satisfied? We're all 
rich, and we’re receiving handsome incomes from 
perfectly legitimate sources. I tell you, gentlemen, 
it’s sheer madness to tempt Fate too often, I want 
to get out of the whole filthy business——” 

“You didn’t call it filthy at the beginning, my dear 
Powers,” interrupted Von Stennig gently. “ Success 
has had a lamentable effect, upon you; I have been 
reading the signs for some times. You are becoming 
yellow——” 

“He has always been yellow!” said Brant curtly. 

“Give me one good reason why we should risk our 
liberties in this deal you are now proposing !” said 
Sir Roger tensely, 

“A hundred thousand pounds is a very excellent 
reason,” said Valder, with a greasy smile. “In any 
case, Powers, you are quite wrong. There is no risk.” 

“Do you thing I’m a child—a fool?” flashed Powers 
hotly. “There is always risk, and I have a dreadful 
feeling that if we proceed with this latest enterprise 
we shall court disaster. For Heayen’s sake, Stennig, 
give it up! I haven’t had a good night’s sleep for 
years; I haven’t had a minute’s real peace.” His 
Voice became almost a whimper. “Let me have some 
peace now! Let me quit. I’m satisfied. Drop me 
out of the combine and get somebody else in. my 
place—if you. still insist upon carrying on. Your 
secrets aré safe enough with me.” 

“Our secrets are only safe while you remain an 
active member of our little company,” replied Von 
Stennig silkily. “Your conscience, my good Powers, 
is becoming dangerous. You know perfectly well— 
you have known for years—that the only way to quit 
is to die.” 

Sir Roger’s face became hot wiih colour, and then 
turned ashen pale again. 

“What are you doing—threatening to kill me?” he 
panted, his voice strained and shrill) “Try it, 
Stennig, and see what happens! You daren’t kill me, 
and you know it. I’m not going on!” he continued 
passionately, as he leaned across the desk and glared 
defiantly into the count’s eyes. “I'd rather go to 
Scotland Yard and give myself up than carry on in 
amy present false position.” 








Introducing— 


THE SEXTON BLAKE OF THE RADIO! 


Readers of “‘Detective Weekly”—meet George Curzon, who takes 
the part of Sexton Blake in the great radio-serial play on which 
this story is based. Tune in your wireless every Thursday to the 
Regional and Nationai programmes, 
broadcast-thrill you’ve ever had! 
We know you'll be listening-in with the same keenness as your 
Editor to— 


“ENTER SEXTON BLAKE!” 
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“You're talking like a lunatic, Powers,” said Brant 
roughly... “ You're forgetting your wife and son——” 

“Tm not forgetting them; I’m doing just the 
opposite!” said Sir Roger fiercely. ‘For years I’ve 
been unable to look my son squarely in the eyes; he 
thinks I’m everything that an honest and honourable 
man should be. By teaver Td rather go to prison 
and serve my time!” A great blaze of light shone in 
his eyes. “Perhaps my wife and son would forgive 
me; perhaps they would be willing to take me back 
when I came out. At any rate, I should know the 
meaning of the word peace.” 

His outburst over, he seemed to sag, and he passed 
a hand wearily over his eyes, Colonel Brant was 
about to say something, but Stennig motioned him to 
silence and rose from his chair. Stennig walked round 
the desk and patted Sir Roger almost affectionately 
on the shoulder, 

You're not yourself, my good friend,” he 
murmured. “You will think differently to-morrow. 
We all say foolish things when we are in a temper. 
Our tongue runs away with us. That is why you 
never see me in a temper.” 

“T—Pm_ sorry, Stennig,” muttered Sir Roger. 
“Perhaps I didn’t mean all I said.” His jaw became 
obstinate again. “But don’t ask me to take part in 
this latest —” 

“Tut, tut! Are we going to start all over again?” 
chided the count, with a laugh. “Come, Brant! You, 
too, Valder! I think we had better be going. Kindly 
make our excuses to Lady Powers, my friend.” 

Abruptly Stennig departed, taking Valder and 
Brant with him, They got into the count’s great sleek 
limousine and drove away. The somewhat sticky 
silence was abruptly broken by Von Stennig. 

“ Powers is dangerous.” 

“Oh, I dont know Brant tried to infuse a 
careless note into his voice. “He’s upset. I know him 
better than you do, Stennig. We've been close friends 
for years, Leave him alone for a week or two.” 

“‘He’s dangerous,” repeated Stennig. 

His tones were like an arctic blast drifting through 
the ear, and the other two men shivered. 

“'There’s nothing we can do—” began Valder. 

“You are wrong, Carl. We can do much. Powers 
must be watched from this hour onwards, and, if 
necessar: liminated.” 

“Good heavens, Stennig, what do you mean?” 
asked Brant hoarsely. 

But he knew what Stennig meant, and cold fingers 
seemed to clutch at his heart. 


» 





The Blast of Death. 


IR ROGER POWERS obtained no relief by 
the departure of his guests. After they had 
gone, indeed, his mental anguish seemed even 
greater than before. He sat at his desk in 
the handsome library, his face beaded with 
cold sweat. He had told his colleagues in 

the plainest of plain language that his skilful hand 
was no longer at their disposal. 

‘And they had walked out. 

He, had been ready for a violent scene; he had 
prepared a hundred-and-one arguments to fire at 
Otto von Stennig when the latter cursed him for 
being a weakling and a quitter But Stennig had 
not eursed him. Stennig had xemained as calm as 
an icy pool, smiling that devilish, smooth smile of 
his, and talking like silk. And Stennig had walked 
out, 

Sir Roger had known the man for years; he knew 
his moods, and he knew when the red flag of danger 
was flying. An impatient, fretful, irritable Von 
Stennig was a man to be wary of; but a snakily 
calm Von Stennig was—poison ! 

“He means trouble!” muttered Sir Roger bleakly. 
“He means mischief! My heavens, what am I to 
do?” His eyes had a wild, terrified look in them. 
“What am I to do?” 

His thoughts never dwelt for an instant on Brant 
or Valder. They might never have existed. All 
he could see in front of his inflamed vision was a 
mental picture of Stennig’s calm, hellish smile, ‘The 
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and revel in the biggest 
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fact that the three men had left the house without 
even making their excuses to Lady Powers might 
have been a mere indication of their annoyance; but 
Sir Roger read something infinitely more significant 
in the action “ 

“Wool—fool! Why did I say anything?” he 
panted. “Why didn’t he give me a chance to explain 
more fully?” His anger suddenly flared. 

“Curse him! Curse him and his hellhound’s 
smil Why can’t he leave me in peace?” 

The fear-ridden man felt utterly lonely. He had 
nobody to turn to. His wife, trusting him and 
loving him, had never shared his ugly secrets. His 
son knew even less than she did. I y thought he 
was a great chap; Harry was proud of him. They 
had always been the best of pals, although, of late, 
Harry’s time had been taken up a great deal by 
the Orde girl. Well, why not? Harry was twenty- 
five. 

Sir Roger caught hold of his drifting thoughts and 
turned them aside. Never had his inherent weak- 
ness been so apparent as now. He had to talk to 
jody—to confide in somebody. _He needed 
advice, for he was at his wits’ end. But to whom 
could he turn! The police? 

“No, no!” he muttered, shivering. 

He had talked wildly to Stennig about going to the 
police, but he had never meant it. He was too 
afraid. A lawyer? Yes, that wasn’t a bad idea. A 
lawyer would respect his confidence. Old Wooderson, 
of ‘the Temple. But what could Wooderson do? 
ane counsel could he give? He wasn’t a criminal 
jawyer. 

Sir Roger grew a little calmer as he sat back, and 
his limbs ceased to shake. The mental exercise was 
beginning to restore him, and his panic was lessening. 
After all, Stem would not do anything to-night, 
and there was time—— 

Or was there? 

A cold fear gripped the unhappy man again, and 
the little colour which had returned to his cheeks 
drained away. 

And then, out of nowhere, a name sprang into his 
mind. At first he rejected it, but after a while his 
eyes began to shine with a feverish hope. ‘He came 
to a decision fiercely and acted at once—as though 
afraid that if he considered for too long he would 
change his mind. He looked up a number in the 
telephene directory and operated the dial. .A firm, 
pleasant yoice soon answered. 

Is that Mr. Blake?” asked Sir Roger, almost in a 
whisper. “I Sexton Blake.” 

“Speaking id the firm, pleasant voice. 

“Torgive me for phoning at this hour of the 
evening, Mr. Blake, but I’m desperately in need of 
advice. I can’t even tell you my name. Can I come 
round to your chambers—now, at once?” 

“Tf you think my advice will help you——” 

“Tt will, Mr, Blake—I know it will!” Sir Roger’s 
i s hoarse and strained, and Sexton Blake, at 
end of the wire, knew that he was talking 
to a desperate man. “You're not connected with 
the police, are you, Mr. Blake?” 

“Officially, no.” 

“Thank you. I'll be with you in less than half an 
hour,” said Sir Roger eage 

He hung up before Sexton Blake could question 
him further. His one thought was to get to Baker 
Street as quickly as possible. With an effort, he 
forced himself to consider the one or two things which 
had to be d He rang the bell and _ waited, 
fidgeting, until the door opened and an elderly butler 
appeared. 

“Oh, Selton, tell Richards to bring the Wolseley 
to the front door at once. I shall not need him to 
d Tell him to leave the engine running.” 

y good, Sir Roger.” 
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Selton gaye his master a hard look, but he made 





no comment. Before the door had closed upon the 
man, Sir Roger was scrawling a hasty note. This 
he sealed and put into the safe. A minute later he 
was back at the desk, slipping a gleaming new wax 
cylinder on the dictaphone machine which stood 
near by. He adjusted the recording needle and 
spoke hurriedly. 

“TE you listen to this before you see your mother, 
Harry, tell her that I have been called away for 
an hour.” Sir Roger’s voice was strained and tense, 
but his words were very distinct. “There's nothing 
whatever to worry about; I’m mere ing to have 
a talk with Mr. Sexton Blake in his chambers. But 
I don’t want mother to know-this.” He paused and 
released the pressure on his thumb, so that the 
cylinder ceased revolving; and a half-cunning, half. 
defiant look came into his eyes as he applied the 
thumb pressure again and continued: “Listen car 
fully, Harry. If I have not returned by to-morrow 
morning, open the safe with your own key and read 
the note I have left for you.” 




















As he stopped the machine he heard the faint’ 





purr of his Wolseley saloon as Richards brought it 
round from the garage. He hurried out, struggled 
into a light overcoat, and left the house. Two young 
People were coming up the short path from the gate, 
talking and laughing, but Sir Roger did not even 
See them, He walked straight past. His worried 
state of mind, and his singleness of purpose, blinded 
Eento everything except his car, which stood at the 


“Hey, Pits 
Hare dad! W 














\ t a minute!” 
owers stared after his father in surprise 








as the latter got into the car ai 
ran to the gates as the gears s 

“He didn’t even see Peg!” ejaculated Harry, 
turning fo the slim, dark-haired girl who had joined 
him at the gate. “And look at the way he’s shoving 
the car round that corner !” 

Margaret Orde was a little frightened. 

“There was such a strange look on h 


nd drove away. He 









face!” she 


















said uneasily. “Oh, Harry, I believe something 
must have happened! Perhaps your mother’s ill!” 
“Mother? Ti?” = Har Power: voice was 
sceptical. ‘“‘She’s never had a_ day’s illness—- 


There might have been an accident, though!” he 
added quickly. ‘We'll soon see !” 

He hurried up the steps and opened the big front 
door. The sight of Selton walking sedately across 
the hall, as calm and solid as ever, reassured him. 
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“But, Harry! What's happoned?” cried Mar- 
garet, bewildered by his lightning sprint. 

“Don’t worry, old girl. Shan’t be long.” 

Harry dashed out, jumped into his fast sports car, 
and went tearing off for Baker Street. Perhaps some 
instinctive hunch had taken shape at the back of his 
mind; and he wanted, if possible, to overtake his 
father before the latter reached Sexton Blake's 
rooms. 

There were others interested in Sir Roger Powers’ 
movements, and although they had the advantage of 
being right behind Sir Roger's Wolseley, they lacked 
the knowledge that Harry possessed. ‘They did not 
know where Sir Roger was going. 

“Waste of time, if you ask me, Blackie,” growled 
one of the men. “The guy quits his house right 








bre 


On his feet, white and shaking, Sir Roger Powers forced out the most fateful words 


of his life. 
quitting! 
“T say, Selton !”” 

“Yes, Mr. Harry?” 

“What's wrong with father?” 

“Ym sure I don’t know, sir,” replied the butler, 
allowing his carefully trained face to slip into an 
expression of worry. “I thought he looked quite ill 
when I saw him in the library a few minutes ago.” 

“Didn't he say where he was going?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But Richards wasn’t 
awful mug at the wheel.” 

“T, myself, thought it most unusual, Mr. Harry,” 
said Selton. “Your father gave express orders that 
Richards was to take the car to the front and leave 
it there.” 

“Where’s mother?” 

“Upstairs, sir, in the drawing-roor 

Harry was just going up with his fiancee when he 
recollected something. 

“You buzz up to the mater, Peg, and I’ll be with 
you in a minute,” he said. “Or you can wait if you 
like. I’m just going into the library to see if dad 
left one of his messages on the dictaphone.” 

Harry and his father had always been the greatest 
of pals; they golfed together, went off fishing for 
long week-ends in the most disreputable clothing; 
and one of their little amusements was to leave 
messages for one another on the dictaphone. It had 
started when Harry was a schoolboy, when it had 
been a lot of fun, and the practice had somehow 
become an institution of the household. 


As Harry listened to the recorded 








driving, and father’s an 

















voice of his 








father his expression changed. His quick ears 
could detect the great strain at the back of Sir 
Roger’s tones. At first he was bewildered; then 





gravely coneerned. When the voice ceased speaking 
he paused for a moment and turned towards the 
safe, as though contemplating an immediate look 
inside. Then he changed his mind and hurried out 
of the room, 

“Shan’t be long, Peg,” he sang out, as he raced 
for the door. “Go up to the mater, and——" 


“You can't threaten me any longer, Von Stennig,’' he said. 
You hear me ?—quitting 


“Pm 





after we grease up to watch the joint. I betcha he’: 
gonna hit one of these swell clubs.” 

“Maybe,” said the other, who was behind the 
wheel. “Maybe not. Funny thing he’s driving the 
automobile himself. And, boy, is he in a hurry? It 
don’t look so good to me.” 

“Think he’s taking it on the lam?” 

“Why not? The chief says ‘watch him good, 
boys, he’s liable to blow up like a keg of dynamite 
any minute!’ He gave us our orders, too, and they’re 
sure burning.” 

Blackie Schwartz was an ace driver, and he 
managed to stay close behind Sir Roger’s saloon in 
spite of one or two anxious spells at traffic lights. 
hey had just swung out of Oxford Street into the 
quieter traffic of Baker Street, and Blackie y 
beginning to wonder. The quarry was now heading 
away from the bright lights dist and Blackie, 
although he had been born in Tidianopolis, knew his 
London very thoroughly. 

“Hell!” said Blackie, treading on everything. 

The Wolseley was slowing; it was pulling in 
towards the kerb. 



































“Say, what's biting you?” asked Ohio Pringle, 
startled by his companion’s scorching utterance, 

“Get your gun handy, mug!” snarled Blackie 
tensely, Ya blind? The old guy's pulling up 





The chief was 


right outside Sexton Blake's tye 
Let him have it— 


right. Powers is gonna squeal ! 


now ! 

The killing was shocking in its devastating abrupt- 
nes: As Sir Roger Powers left his car and moved 
acr the pavement to Sexton Blake's door, a 
wicked, rattle of gun-fire rent the air, The unfortu- 
nate man was dead before he hit the pavement, four 
bullets in his body Scarcely anybody saw the big 
black saloon as it tore past. 

“Nice work spat out Blackie Schwartz, as his 
foot pressed hard on the accelerator. 

The other man, with the smoking gun still p 
out of the window, was staring back with frightene: 
eyes. He had heard the shrill screech of tyres 
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skidding on the hard macadam, and then, an instant 
later, the full-throated roar’ of a super-charged 
engine. 

“The cops!” gasped Ohio. 

“Oh yeah!” snarled the other. “Look again, 
sap! It’s some-young guy in a sports auto, and——” 

He broke off, blinking. As though from nowhere, 
the sports car had overtaken, in spite of the terrific 
speed at which the black saloon was now going. 
Blackie found himself looking straight into a pale 
young face—a face which was distorted with pain 
and fury and determination. 

Harry Powers had burned the road all the way, 
but he had arrived just ten seconds too late to save 
his father. He had seen the livid spurts of fire from 
the black satoon’s window, he had seen his father 
stagger and fall. Without hesitation, without a 
thought for his own safety, the young man had raced 
on in pursuit of the killers, 

“Give me that gun and take the wheel!” zipped 
Blackie harshly. ‘ 

Ohio Pringle did not hesitate; he had learned to 
obey orders in a hard school—to obey them swiftly 
or die. r 

Four more shots shattered the quietness of Baker 
Street. Harry’s car swerved across the road, missed 
an oncoming. bus by inches, and rocketed across the 
pavement, which was fortunately clear of pedestrians, 
and crashed into a shop front with a sound like an 
explosion, The tense, awful silence which followed 
was broken only by the screaming roar of the black 
saloon as it disappeared in the distance. 

Then—pandemonium. . ; 

Shouts, screams, the rushing of feet, and the distant 
blowing of police whistles. 

The front door of Sexton Blake’s house opened 
just fifteen seconds after the first burst of firing, and 
Sexton Blake was the first man to reach the still- 
quivering body of Sir Roger Powers; the second 
beleh of death spat into the night as Blake bent 
over the pitiful crumpled heap. 

“Stand here, Tinker—don’t let anybody touch 
him !”? the detective flung over his shoulder. 

Tinker, Blake’s assistant, who was right behind, 
dropped ‘to his knees beside the body. He knew at 
the first glance that Blake was right. Blake himself 
tore across the road towards the spot where the 
half-wrecke1 sports car was embedded in the shop 
front, So promptly had Blake acted that he was the 
first to lift the young man out of the car. Curiously, 
Harry had suffered no injury in the crash, not- 
withstanding the shattered glass; but there was an 
ugly builet hole in his head which told its own story. 

“Poor young cove; dead as a doornail,” panted 
the bus driver, who was one of the first to reach 
the scene. “Eet me give you a hand, guy’nor! 
Better. lay him on the pavement, here, till. the 
police come along. Blimey! Never saw’ anything 
like it! Might as well be in Chicag 

Other people came. pressing round in an excited, 
shouting crowd. Police were arriving on the scene 
by now, and Sexton Blake, with his jaw. set in a 
hard line, bent over Harry’s limp body. A dark and 

_ grim thought was in his mind, for he had remembered 
































the strange telephone call. 'The dead man_ on 
Blake's doorstep was undoubtedly the mysterious 
caller, and this young fellow was his son. The like- 


ness was unmistakable—— A policeman, hot and 
breathless, came pushing his way through the excited 
mob. 

“Better Jet me have a look at the man, sir,” he 
said curtly. “Dead, isn’t he?” 

“One billet only seems to haye found its mark: 

“Why, hallo, Mr. Blake !” interrupted the police 
officer. “I didn’t know it was you, sir! Do you 
know just what happened? There’s another dead 
man_on your doorstep—” 

“Not another dead man!” cut in Sexton Blake, 
his voice sharp and hard. “‘There’s only one dead 
man, ‘This young fellow’s heart is still beating |” 


















A Shock For Von Stennig. 


T was an unexpected discovery. Sexton Blake, 
whose knowledge of medicine and surgery was 
considerable, was carefully examining the ugly 
bullet wound in Harry Powers’ head. “Now 
he looked up with eager intentness expressed 
on his lean, somewhat austere face. 

“We've got to have an ambulance——” he began. 

“One coming now, sir, I think.” 

“Good! You'd better help. Get this 
back——” 

“Lord, sir, you’ don’t think there’s a chance, do 
you?” asked the policeman dubiously. “ With a hole 
like that drilled in his head-the poor chap will be 
gone before the ambulance can get him to the 
hospital !” 

“He's not going to hospital!” cut in Sexton Blake 
crisply. “'There’s only one chance in a thousand— 
but he’s going to get it. The bullet has not reached 
the brain, and if it ean be extracted at once, his 
life might be saved. Lord Broadington is the only 
surgeon who can attempt such an operation. The 
ambulance is going ‘to Harpole Street,” 

Blake spoke authoritatively, and during the next 
few minutes, while more police officers were keeping 


crowd 

















Dorothy L. SAYERS 


says this of 


SEXTON BLAKE: 


HO wrote the tales of Troy? The 
romances of King Arthur’s Table 
Round? The ballads of Robin 

Hood? Everybody and nobody. These 
are what scholars call “‘ folk-cycles ”— 
stories written by different hands, yet all 
closely or loosely attached to the same 
group of legendary figures whose origins 
are lost in obscurity. Each writer uses these 
central figures, preserving their traditional 
characteristics and adding new personages 
and adventures of his own. Even to-day, this 
old fashion of story-telling is carried on. 
Of such kind is the long series of tales | 





written about the detective, Sexton Blake. 
He first appeared in newspaper publications 
about 1890, and various claims have been 
made to the original authorship. The 
tradition has been carried on by a whole 
team of writers. In these tales the figures 
of Sexton Blake and his young assistant, 
Tinker, their landlady, Mrs. Bardell, and 
their bloodhound, Pedro, remain constant, 
They never change or grow older; they 
are heroes of legend; and, in their awn 
way, immortals, 


C Lk y dey 
the crowd back, white-coated ambulance men lifted 
their patient on to a stretcher. 

“Well, this is an ugly business, Mr. Blake !” 

A hot and sweating police-inspector gave Sexton 
Blake’ a salute as he approached. Some sort of 
order had now been established. There were two 
police cordons across Baker Street, and all traffic 
was at a. stan Ambulances ‘and police ears 
stood within the cleared space. 

“What about the black saloon?” asked Blake 
abruptly. “Those shots were fired by an expert 
gunman——” 

“You're telling me, sir!” growled the. worried 
inspector. “The killers got clear away, I believe. 
We've had news of the black saloon careering out 
of Baker Street into Marylebone Road, and then 
into Albany Strect, but the trail ends there. . It 
might have gone on into the Camden Town district, 
or even into Regent’s Park. But why in the name 
of wonder should they want to murder a man like 
Sir Roger Powers?” 

It was the first knowledge Blake had had of the 
identity of his agitated telephone caller. His faco 
expressed nothing of the surprise which filled him. 
He had never met Sir Roger; he had only heard of 
him vaguely as a wealthy company director. 

“Sir Roger rang me up, asking for an immediate 
interview,” ‘said Sexton Blake slowly. “That was 
less than half an hour ago, inspector. Where he rang 
from, I don’t know. Probably his own house. 
You'll have to make inquiries.” 

“So he was calling on you when he was murdered ?” 

“There’s no proof that Sir Roger is actually the 
man who phoned me—he did not give his name—but 
I think it is a fairly safe assumption,” continued 
Blake. “He gave me no. hint that he was in 
danger, but he was obviously in a highly agitated 
and overwrought condition. Therefore, when I 


heard the burst of gun-fire I was not’ altogether 
unprepared.” 






































There was no time for further discussion. The 
ambulance with Harry ‘Powers was ready for 
departure, and Sexton Blake went with it. And a 


report had just come through that the black saloon 
car used in the killing had been found abandoned in 
Regeni’s Park, 

Some*little time before this, however, 
Schwartz had patronised a publie telephon 
the Marylebone Road. 






Blackie 
booth in 
He dialed a number which 








connected him to the Mount Street home of Count 
Otto von Stennig. 

“T guess you put me on the job at the right time, 
Mr. Stennig,” said Blackie, with easy familiar’ 
“Tm sure a swell mechanic. I done a good job !” 

“What do you mean?” came the sharp query. 

“Well, it’s like this, boss. It seems to me like the 
engine is gonna develop a loud squeak, and when I 
say loud, I don’t mean maybe. It practically starts 
squeaking, in fact, so what do I do but use the 
grease-gun. A good shot of grease is the best eure 
for any squeak I know, boss, and you won't have any 
more trouble with that engine.” 

“You are a highly efficient mechanie indeed, my 
friend,” came Von Stennig’s smooth voice. “Call 
on me later, and I will pay your fee.” 

He hung up abruptly. Tnwardly, the count was 
startled, but his face revealed nothing as he leaned 
across his desk and helped himself to @ big cigar 
from the humidor. Colonel James Brant and Mr, 
Carl Valder were with him, and the three men, 
after a short diseussion, had come to the conclusion 
that Sir Roger was not likely to do anything foolish. 

“Well, gentlemen, we were quite wrong,” said 
Von Stennig gently, as he struck a match and held 
the flame steadily to his ci “Tt seems, too, that 
my precautions were well advised. Powers is dead.” 

If a bombshell had exploded in the room, Brant 
and Valder could not haye looked more stunned. 

“Dead!” ejaculated the colonel, his bronzed face 
turning putty-coloured. “But that's impossible ! 
Powers is a healthy man——* 

“Even the healthiest of men 
bullets,” purred Von Stennig. 
with Schwartz’ technique, 


















are not proof against 
“Tam well acquainted 
and there are few to 


“match him in the use of an automatic.” 


“My heavens, Stennig. 
Brant hoarsely. “You ¢ 
that Powers has been s 
Surely there was no 
measures?” 

“Schwartz is a man of excellent judgment, and 
he does not act drastically unless the circumstances 
axe acute,” replied the count. “As you will see, 
we have acted only in the nick of time. Powers 
was obviously on his way to betray us all when 
Schwartz—dealt with him.” 

Brant and Valder were silent with fright. Until 
that moment they had never-really believed they 
had been in any danger. But the knowledge that 
Sir Roger Powers had been mnrdered, brought home 
the truth with the force of a high-voltage electric 
shock, 

“You—you think Powers was going to Scotland 
Yard?” faltered Valder at length, his flabby face 
twitching with spasmodic nerve reactio “What 
did Schwartz (ell you? Where did the killing take 
place? There might be danger——” 

“There’s no danger—for us,” interrupted Von 
Stennig coldly. “If Schwartz was careless enough 
to bungle, he and his assistant will pay the penalty. 
‘Fhe: details he told me were meagre. _ It is not 
safe to discuss such matters on the telephone. Later 
we shall know all. At the moment, there is work 
to be done.” 

He took a leather key-container from his pocket, 
and detached a small, bright steel key, 

“You will take this, Brant——? 

“I? What do you. want me to do?” ejaculated 
the colonel, half-siarting back. “Suppose Schwartz 
is caught? If he’s questioned he might squeal. 
He's not going to take the blame for murder, if he 
ean put it on our shoulders!” 

Von Stennig looked at the shivering man with 
contempt. 

“It is as well that you have time io pull your- 
self together, my dear colonel,” he said gently. 
“The remark applies to you, also, Valder. We 
are Powers’ three most intimate friends. We shall 
be gravely shocked when we hear the sad news 
of his tragic death. If Schwartz is caught, if 
Schwartz talks, we treat his ridiculous accusations 
with scorn. Our alibis are—what is the term?— 
watertight. You will take this key, Brant, and 
you will go at once to Chichester House ah 

“To Powers’ place!” gasped the colonel. 

“You are an intimate friend of the family,” pro- 
ceeded Von Stennig. ‘You have heard nothing of 
the tragedy, and you have returned for some little 
trifle—something you: left, in Sir Roger’s library. 
There is a remote possibility that Powers may have 
committed something to writing. We must be cer- 
tain. And this must be done at once. Even now 
it may be too late.” 


this is ghastly!” said 
mly sit there telling us 
hot to death! But why? 
need for such appalling 






































Von Stennig does not guess how right he is— 
how vital the next hour, the next minutes may he! 
Who will be the first to find the clue of the dicta- 
phone record—and the murder-evidence it leads 
to? Brant... and thus snatch away the one 
thing that spells disaster? Or Sexton Blake . . . 
the unsuspected, deadly enemy that the ambush 
in Baker Street has ranged against them? That's 
the question—the dramatic key-note on which 
begins next Thursday's continuation of the Story 
ot the Radio-Play! Of course, you'll be there! 
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IXTEEN YEARS! Sixteen years’ 

imprisonment for a crime he 
had never committed! Coldly, 
relentlessly, Paul Cynos planned 
vengeance on the men who falsely 
swore his life away. And behind 
him, his seven sons pledged to 
aid him exact payment in full! 


After Sixteen Years. 
Te SHALL be released from here on the twenty-third day of Mare 













Repeatedly during the, ast few weeks Paul C; 

“Cor Yo. 1843—had been “hearé 
rs had only smiled tolerantly, for they k 
ission for good conduct, the man was not due for discharge 



















of the twenty-third 
fou might as well x 
r had remarked 
se ground. 


be a free man again.” 
of April and have done with it,” the 
lly, as he marched the prisoners out on to the bleak 











“The twenty-third day of March! Now, I wonder how the dickens the fellow 
mused Major Swayne, the Governor of Parkmoor Prison, three 
as he sat in his office and stared puzzledly at the typewritten 
document that w ‘out in front of I 
It was an orde 
nature and seal 
x Home Affairs, The calendar gave d 
thal that the date was the twenty- third 
Paul Cynos had proved himself to be 
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The warder stared in astonish= 

ment. Paul Cynos stood in the 

dcorway of his cell, his belong- 

ings packed and ready. Yet how 

could he have known of ths order 

for his release that had just come 
through, 











possible that he could have known definitely, three 
weeks in advance, that the Home Secretary in- 
tended to sign an order for his release on the 
twenty-third day of March, thus giving him his 
freedom eight months prior to the expiration of 
his long sentence of imprisonment. 

“How the dickens could he have known any- 
thing about it?” muttered Major Swayne again, 
as he summoned the chief warder and gave him 
the necessary instructions to secure the immediate 
discharge of Convict No. 1843. 

“So Cynos is going out eight months before his 
time?” exclaimed Chief Warder Layton, blinking 
through his spectacles and fingering the gold braid 
on his peaked cap. “Be a pleasant surprise for 
the old fellow !” 

“I’m not so certain of that,” remarked the 
governor mysteriously. “Bring Cynos to me.” 

Tt was barely seven o’clock in the morning, and 
a bell was clanging dismally as the chief warder 
stamped along the stone-floored corridor to the 
centre of the prison from which the various wards, 
where the convicts were accommodated, radiated 
like the spokes of a gigantic wheel. 

He turned into Ward D, and ascended a flight 
of iron stairs to the upper gallery, where he un- 
locked the door of the cell that was numbered 
D3/16. 

His cyes widened with surprise as he stared 
at the man in the ugly grey prison uniform who 
was standing, prepared, in the centre of the barely 
furnished cell, with its whitewashed walls, and 
narrow, barred window set high towards the 
ceiling. ‘That he was to be released that morning 
evidently came as no surprise to Paul Cynos, for 
without waiting for any instruction, he stepped 
out through the door, carrying a bulging pillow- 
case in one hand and several books tucked beneath 
his arm. 

On the small wooden table, just inside the cell, 
lay the cloth tab bearing the number he had worn 
during all the long, weary years he had spent 
within the grim walls of Parkmoor Prison—the 
number that he had now worn for the last time. 

“And how were you to be knowing that you're 
to be discharged to-day?” exclaimed Chief Warder 
Layton, making no secret of his surprise at, find- 
ing the convict ready and waiting to vacate his 
cell. “Sure, the governor himself didn’t know 
until last evening. You're getting your discharge 
eight months before it’s due.” 

“It is just sixteen years overdue,” said Paul 
Cynos dully. “The Home Secretary informed me 
three weeks ago that I would be released on the 
twenty-third day of ch. It happens to be 
my birthday. I am just fifty-eight years of age 
to-day.” 

“Well, I won't be wishing you many happy 
returns,” retorted the chief warder, with an ironic 
smile, whilst at the same time he registered a 
mental decision that Paul Cynos was not quite 
right in his head after his prolonged absence from 
the outer world. All the same, it was peculiar 
that he should have been aware of the exact date 
of his discharge, 





ALF an hour later, clad in the same 
clothes that he had been wearing on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day sixteen years 
earlier, when he had stood in the dock 
at the Old Bailey and heard sentence of 

death passed on him, Paul’Cynos marched into the 
presence of Major Swayne, the Governor of Park- 
moor Prison, and of the two men who confronted 
one another across the wide, flat-topped desk, the 
ex-convict was infinitely the more composed and 
imperturbed. 

The usual platitudes and words of advice, 
reserved for prisoners on their discharge, died un- 
spoken on the governor’s lips as he met the cold, 
unwavering cyes of the man who was about to go 
out into a world that was absolutely new and 
strange to him. 

In discarding the prison garb, Paul Cynos 
scemed to have stripped twenty years from his 
age, and few would have identified him as the 
stoop-shouldered, shuffling old man who, as No. 
1843, had scarcely spoken a dozen words the whole 
time he had been an inmate of Parkmoor Prison. 

Straight as a dart he now stood, with his head 
flung back, and his arms folded across his chest, 
and there was something in the arrogance and 
supreme confidence of his poise that gave Major 
Swayne an uneasy fecling that he was in danger 
of being dominated by a personality that was 
entirely lacking in all the qualities of humanity. 

Cold and bleak as an iceberg beneath a lower- 
ing, grey sky, stood Paul Cynos, his colourless lips 
twisted in a mirthless smile, and a queer, dimmed 
light in his eyes that was like candle flames burn- 
ing steadily behind frosted glass. 


= 


minute I have spent within these walls!” 


8 “‘ They shall pay—pay for every soul-killing Pp 


Here surely was no normal human being, but 
the cold ashes of one who had passed through 
scorching flames of mental torture and distress 
that had bereft him of all the higher qualities 
common to his kind, and finally left him with no 
other feelings towards his fellow-men save those 
of _revengefulness, callousness, and bitter hatred. 

Major Swayne clamped his fingers on the arms 
of his chair and took a firm grip on himself. 

What on earth was the matter with him to allow 
such extraordinary thoughts to pass through his 
mind? His vision seemed to clear, and his next 
glance at Paul Cynos showed him nothing more 
alarming than a greyish-faced old man, with cold, 
expressionless eyes and snow-white hair, who was 
clad in a very ill-fitting suit of a cut that might 
have been fashionable twenty years earlier. 

“Ah, Cynos, this must be a very pleasant sur- 
prise for you,” said the governor, as he rose 
to his feet, and found a gratifying sense of con- 
fidence and superiority in the knowledge that he 
towered head and shoulders above the ex-convict. 
“The Home Secretary has 
seen fit to remit the remain- 
ing eight months of your 
sentence, and has signed an 
order for your immediate 
release.” 

Paul Cynos nodded. 

“Yes. I knew that three 
weeks ago,” he said quietly. 

Major Swayne frowned 
slightly. Why would the 
man persist in his ridieu- 
lous claim that he had been 
informed of his impending 
release long before the 
Home Secretary himself had 
decided on taking such a 
step? 

It was childish—and yet 
Cynos actually had named 
the exact date on which he 
was to be discharged from 
Parkmoor Prison! Of 
course, it was a sheer coin- 
cidence. 

“I trust you will-not de- 
tain me any longer than is 
strictly necessary for the 
performance of your official 
duties in connection with a 
prisoner’s discharge?” sug- 
gested Paul Cynos, with a 
slight tinge of sarcasm in his 
voice, and a meaning glance 
at the clock on the wall. “I 
understand that the usual 
hour for such a ceremony as 
this is eight o'clock. You 
might not think that a 
matter of a few minutes 
would be of any account to 
me, after having spent six- 
teen years in prison; but 
my car is waiting outside, ; 
and I have an appointment in London at three 
o'clock this afternoon.” 

The-governor bit his lip. He knew very well 
that Paul ay had neither received nor written 
any letters for the past twelve months, and that 
being so, how on earth could the man know that a 
car would be waiting for him outside the prison 
gates, or be prepared to keep an appointment in 
London at three o’clock that afternoon ? 

“The old fellow's not quite right in -his head, 
and it’s not to be wondered at after sixteen years 
close confinement,” decided Major Swayne ‘sym- 
pathetically. Then he went on aloud : 

“Well, it is not yet too late for you to make a 
fresh start in life, Cynos. I don’t know whether 
you have made any plans for the immediate 
‘uture——” 

“My plans are all made. They were made six- 
tee years ago, in preparation for this very day !” 
snapped the ex-convict in a voice that was as cold 
and as hard as granite. “I shall not be idle 
during the next few weeks. There are many 
accounts to be settled, and many debts to be 
collected.” 

“After sixteen years?” said the prison governor 
doubtfully. 

“TI am not necessarily referring to money debts,” 
assured Paul Cynos, with a contemptuous snap of 
his fingers. “There are several peopl» who owe 
me just sixteen long years of life and liberty— 
years that were shee from me, and which they 
will be made to repay in kind. As I have suffered, 
so they shall be made to suffer; from the judge 
who sentenced me to the unscrupulous scoundrels 











who swore my life away in the witness-box. One 
and all of them shall be made to pay in full for 
every grinding, soul-killing minute I have spent 
within these walls !” 

The man’s voice trembled with passionate 
yehemence, and for a moment his eyes scemed to 
glow crimson with the pent-up fires of hatred and 
revenge that had been smouldering in his heart 
during the past sixteen years. 

Major Swayne shivered as though an icy blast of 
air had swept through the warm room, and he 
made a slight gesture of impatience. He had 
listened to many such speeches made by convicts 
who had been discharged from Parkmoor Prison, 
and if all were to be believed, the majority of them 
were innocent men who had been made to pay the 
penalty for crimes they had never committed. 

“You are foolish to adopt such an attitude, 
Cynos,” he said. “I don’t know the ins and outs 
of your case, but I have no doubt you had a fair 
trial, and the verdict was commensurate with the 
weight of evidence. Justice is not infallible, but 








its mistakes can be reckoned as one grain of sand 
compared to the whole of the Sahara Desert.” 
“Yet one grain of sand could clog a piece of 
machinery weighing tons, or blind the eye of the 
most serupulous of men,” retorted Cynos. 
“Forget the past, and make the most of the 


years remaining to you,” advised the governor. 
“Dismiss all thoughts of revenge from your mind. 
It may lead you into trouble; you don’t wish to 
find yourself back here again?” 

“T shal never return here; but there are others 
who will pass through these prison gates in the 
near future, leaving the Bera bekind them, as I 
did sixteen years ago, and they will have reason to 
curse the day they ever heard the name of Paul 
Cynos. And when they stand here, as I stand now, 
protesting their innocence, and vowing that there 
is no justice in the land, you will shrug your 
shoulders, and smile cynically, as you smiled at 
me a few minutes ago. Yet they will be speaking 
the truth, as I am speaking the truth when 
declare that I have suffered sixteen years’ im- 
prisonment for a crime that I never committed.” 

Major Swayne stirred uneasily. Surely this 
man was not right in his mind! It might be as 
well to suggest to the authorities that Paul Cynos 
be subject to an examination by mental specialists. 

“If you were innocent, then who was the guilty 
party?” he asked, before he had time to realise 
that the question was not one which should have 
been put. 

Paul Cynos made a quick step forward and 
stabbed a rigid finger towards the calendar that 
stood on the governor’s desk, 

“Mark what I say!” he snapped impressively, 








.._. a face utterly colourless, as though moulded in greyish, semi-transparent wax. 9 


“Before three months have passed, the guilty 
party will have been hanged by the neck for the 
crime I am supposed to have committed! And 
twenty-four hours later the whole world will learn 
how British justice blundered and stole sixteen 
years from an innocent man |” 





. ® = . = * 


Major Swayne hastened to terminate this queer, 
unpleasant interview. The hands of the clock on 
the wall pointed to ten minutes to eight. The 
chief warder was waiting, and after a few 
necessary formalities, he and the governor accom- 
panied the ex-convict to the massive, frowning 
gateway of Parkmoor Prison. The wicket was wn- 
locked ‘and flung open, and without a tremor or 
the slightest sign: of excitement, Paul Cynos 
stepped out into the open air—a free man for the 
first time in sixteen years ! 

A few yards away stood a magnificent Rolls- 
Royce limousine that could not haye cost a penny 















dust inside the doorway 
Blake stopped dead. Glar- 
ing eyes met his over the 
deadly muzzle of an auto~ 
matic. . . and this was- 
the man who had implored 
his help! 


under three thousand guineas. 
uniformed chauffeur touched his cap and whipped 
open the door, and as serenely as though he had 
just cmerged from a West End club, Paul Cynos 
stepped into the waiting car and sank back in the 
luxuriously upholstered’ seat. 

With scarcely a sound, the limousine circled and 
bowled away ‘down the hill towards the open 
country, and the main road to London. 

“Well, I'm hanged! That's an extraordinary 
thing !” exclaimed Chief Warder Layton, pointing 

citedly after the vanishing Rolis. “Look at 
the number on that car! It’s 1843—the same 
number under which Cynos was registered here at 
Parkmoor! That’s something like a coincidence !” 


A trim, neatly 














“It may be something more than a_coinci- 
dence !” said Major Swayne slowly. “I don't 
know whether we have just relcased a very 


dangerous iunatic, or a grievously wronged man 
who holds a bitter grudge against humanity. 
Somehow, I don’t think that we have heard the 
last of Paul Cynos !” 

The Governor of Parkmoor Prison was right! 

A mad dog Ict loose amid a flock of sheep was 
infinitely less vicious and dangerous than the em- 
bittered’ convict who had been released from cap- 
tivity—to sct in motion the machinery of revenge 
that he had built up piece by piece during the 
grey, lonely days of the past sixteen years ! 


The Riddle of March 23rd. 


“ ELL, that’s done it! The confounded 
car's conked out like a cheap 
alarm clock !” 

It was seldom that Sexton Blake, 
the famous private detective, 
ayed signs of annoyance or impatience, but his 

















lean face now wore a disgusted frown as he stood 
in the centre of the road with his hat tilted on the 
back of his head and stared hopelessly at the mag- 
nificent long touring car, known as the Grey 
Panther, that had suddenly stopped dead and 
refused to budge another inch. 

“The gears haye jammed, so far as I can sce,” 
went on the famous detective, seeking solace in a 
cigar, and glaneing vainly up and down the long 
stretch of deserted road. “We'll have to foot it 
to Tetfield and send’a breakdown gang to tow the 
car away.” 

“Oh, yes, papa!” murmured ‘Tinker from where 
he sat comfortably need, with his coat collar 
turned up around his cars, and a thick rug spread 
across his knees. 











“The semideceathermos has got 

tangled up with the bioelliptic spring-brocket, and 

that’s why the wheels. won’t go round, papa. 

Joking apart, guy’nor, don’t you think I'd better 

sit here and look after the car while you toddle 

along to Tetficld and fetch a plumber and his 
mate?” 

“No, I don’t!” replied 
Sexton Blake emphatically, 
and with a groan of dis- 
appointment ‘Tinker reluct- 
antly clambered out of the 
car. 

The Baker Street detec- 
tive and his young assistant 
were on their way back to 
London from Hampshire, 
and they were still many 
miles from their destination 
when the usually infallible 
Grey Panther suddenly de- 
cidéd to stop, and selected 


a most lonely, desolate 
stretch of road for the 
purpose. 

Tinker poked his nose 


under the bonnet, tested the 
self-starter, and having 


studied the petrol gauge, 
expressed agreement. with 
the conclusion at which 


Sexton Blake had long since 
arrived. 

“No, she won’t go!” he 
announced, with the air of 


one who had made an 
astoundingly brainy dis- 
covery. “The jolly old 
gears, and all that sort of 
thing, y'know. Now, if 
only we had the right tools 
with us——” 





Sexton Blake snorted ex- 
pressively. 

“Hold on! Perhaps we 
shan’t have to foot it, 
after all!” exclaimed Blake. His sharp eyes had 
glimpsed a vehicle of some kind that had’ topped 
a hill a mile away, and was swooping down 
towards them at a high rate of speed. It gradually 
resolved itself into a powerful, — silver-grey 
limousine, and without hesitation the detective 
stepped out into the centre of the road and gave 
the signal to stop. 

The driver seemed undecided what to do, but 
finally clapped on the brakes and pulled up 
sharply within a yard of where the detective was 
standing. Sexton Blake approached the body of 
the car and met the steady scrutiny of a pair of 
cold, expressionless grey eyes. 

There was only one person in the rear of the 
limousine: a man wrapped in a heavy overcoat, 
who sat back in one corner, with a leather attache 
case balanced on his knees. His thin, lined, elean- 
shaven face was utterly colourless, as though the 
features had been moulded in greyish, semi- 
transparent wax, and his hair was as smooth and 
snowy as the pelt of a white fox. 

It was impossible to judge whether he was a 
young man prematurely aged, or an old man who 
had retained much of the vitality and virility of 
his youth. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir. My car's broken 
down, and 1 should be obliged if you would give 
me a lift as far as the next village,” said Sexton 
Blake pleasantly. “As you are following this road 
you will be passing through Tetfield, which is a 
bare four miles away. There is a garage there 
where I shall be able to hire another car.” 

The man was silent for a moment. He studied 
the detective impersonally, and his gaze wandered 
through the window to the Grey Panther drawn 
up alongside the road, and the figure of Tinker, 
who was surveying the big Rolls-Royce in open 














tion. Then he gave a brief, affirmative nod 
s head, and made a gesture that invited the 
detective and his assistant to step inside and be 
seated. 

“The old ‘boy’s not very effusive about it,” 
thought Sexton Blake, as he removed the engine- 
switch from his car. “He looked at me as though 
I was something that had just escaped from a 
cage. 

A minute later the Rolls-Royce was purring 
smoothly on its way again, and Sexton Blake and 
Tinker, might not have existed so far as the owner 
of the car was concerned. He drew several news- 
papers from the attache case on his knee and pro- 
ceeded to immerse himself in their contents. The 
atmosphere was not conducive to conversation, 
and even Tinker found nothing to say. 

Sexton Blake’s profession was one that had 
developed his powers of observation to a remark- 
able degree, and quite unconsciously he was in the 
habit of noting certain details that would haye 
escaped the attention of nine people out of ten 
Yot it was done in a perfectly natural manner 
that held nothiag of impertinent curiosity. 

He himself had skimmed through several news- 
papers that morning, and it suddenly struck him 
that there was something peculiarly unusual about 
the appearance of the “Telegraph ” that concealed 
the features of the taciturn individual seated 
opposite him. 

It certainly was the “Telegraph,” and yet it 
certainly was not any “Telegraph ” that he had 
read during the past few days or more. The 
type and general make-up of the. newspaper was 
entirely different, and he glimpsed a headline that 
bore no relation to any item of news of which he 
liad recently heard. 

A glance at the date on the printed sheet only 
served to increase his bewilderment. March 23rd 
—there it was in black and white, and it was an 
irrefutable fact that the correct date was the 
twenty-third day of March. An instant later the 
mystery was solved. 
he day and the month were correct, but the 
period in'which the newspaper had been published 
was exaetly sixteen years previously, yet the paper 
was as fresh and as new as though it had just 
come from the press. 

In all, the owner of the car had four different 

newspapers spread out across his knees. ‘Two of 
them had long since become defunct and ceased 
to appear, but each and all of them were exactly 
ixteen years old that day. 
The man may be a solicitor, or a bar 
referring to a certain legal quibble or law cast 
that bears comparison with a present-day action,” 
mused Sexton Blake. “An author, a newspaper 
man, or a politician might be equally interested 
in some incident that occurred sixteen years ago, 
and I dare say it is still possible to secure back 
numbers of the néwspapers that were published on 
that date. My own scrap-books contain clippings 
printed more than twenty years ago, and——” 

A nudge from ‘Tinker’s elbow suddenly caused 
the detective to realise that the car had come to 
a standstill outside a garage in the main street of 
Tetfield. A man in overalls came forward from 
one of the petrol pumps, and uttered an cxclama- 
tion of surprised recognition as he opened the door 
to inguire what was needed. 

“Why, hanged if it isn’t Mr. Blake!” he ericd 
effusively, as the tall figure of the detective 
descended from the limousine. “Don’t you 
remember me, sir? I used to tune up your ¢ars 
when I was working at Hasley’s Garage hear your 
place in Baker Street.” 

Sexton Blake’s back was turned, and he did 
not notice the sudden fierce gleam of interest that 
leaped into the cold cyes of the white-haired man 
who sat well back in the big Rolls-Royce. He 
leaned eagerly forward, a faint tinge of colour 
flaming in his pallid cheeks. 

“How are you, Riggs?” greeted the Baker Strect 
detective, with a nod to the garage proprietor. 
“T’ve had a breakdown. You'll find my car parked 
alongside the road three miles outside the town. 
In the meanwhile, I’m in a hurry, and want to 
hire a car to drive me back to town.” 

The man’s face fell. 

“Not a‘bus in the place, Mr. Blake,” he said 
ruefully. “They’re all out, and there won’t be 
one | for another two or three hours. Yow 
won't find a car in Tetfield; there’s a race meeting 
at Lington to-day.” 

The owner of the Rolls-Royce suddenly tapped 
on the window, and spoke for the first time. His 
voice was clear and metallic, and devoid of all 

si He might have uttered a term of 
ment in the same tone as he would have 
ged a dishonest servant. 
If you are going to London I can give you botli 
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10 Paul Cynos! One glance at _that_name and Blake’s mind had bridged the gulf of sixteen years. 


a lift for the remainder of the journey,” he said 
shortly. “I have to be there myself at three 
o'clock.” 


EXTON Blake hesitated fora moment. Delay 
of any kind was irksome to him, and he was 
impatient to get back to his rooms in Baker 
Street. 

“T shall be very pleased and grateful to 
accept your offer,” he said at length, and, with 
Tinker, entered the car again, having made 
arrangements about his car with the garage 
proprietor. 

The powerful Rolls-Royce glided silently on its 
way, and Sexton Blake ‘glanced questioningly at 
its owner as he drew his well-filled cigar-case from 
his pocket. 

“May I offer you one?” he suggested pleasantly. 

The man shock his head. sae aa 

“T have not smoked a cigar for exactly sixteen 
years !” he said, almost fiercely. 

Sexton Blake scarcely knew what impelled him 
to make his next remark, and he regretted it the 
moment the words had left his lips. 

“Phen you have not smoked a cigar since the 
day thosé newspapers were published?” he said, 
pointing to the pile of papers on the seat. 

A momentary blaze of anger kindled in the 
man’s cyes, and then a smile that was even less 
mirthful twitched the corners of his narrow mouth. 

“You are very observant, Mr. Sexton Blake!” 
he challenged, with a faint snecr. “Perhaps you 
ean even tell me why I have been reading news- 
papers dated sixteen years ago to-day?” 

“T apologise. It is no business of mine, but I 
could not help noticing the date on the papers,” 
assured the Baker Street detective regretfully. 
“Even newspapers have considerably changed their 
appearance during the past sixteen years. You 
seem to know my name——” 

“'Phe man at the garage shouted it loud enough 
for anyone to hear, It was familiar to me; but 
previous to to-day I have seen you only once before 
in my life.”. : 

“Then you have the advantage of me,” 
acknowledged Sexton Blake puzzledly. “I have 
an excellent memory; but I cannot recollect the 
occasion.” 

“Tt was a long while ago. It was on the twenty- 
third day of March exactly sixteen years ago 
to-day—the same day that I last smoked’a cigar, 
and the same day when these newspapers were 
printed and published.” 

Sexton Blake made no secret of his astonish- 
ment and perplexity as he stared across at the 
white-haired, pallid-faced man, who had sunk back 
in his seat, with a mocking gleam in his eyes, and 
a bafiling smile on his lips. 

To. the best of his knowledge the man was an 
absolute stranger to him, and Blake was beginning 
to think that he had to deal with a lunatie whose 
mind was obsessed with some real or imaginary 
experience that had befallen him on the twenty- 
third day of March sixteen years previously. 

The date meant nothing to Sexton” Blake. 
Without reference. to his “Index” it was im- 
possible for him to recollect where he had been 
or what he had been doing on that particular day, 
month, and year in question.” 

It was too complex a problem for the detective 
to solve out of hand, but he had a vague idea that 
he might find the solution in the sixteen-year-old 
newspapers that his strange companion had 
deliberately folded and locked away in his leather 
attache-case. He vouchsafed no further informa- 
tion, and Sexton Blake had no intention of asking 
him to explain his vague references to the 
mysterious long-past date. 

He puffed moodily at his cigar whilst the car 
sped on its way through Hampshire and Surrey, 
and dropped to a more legal pace as it entered the 
outskirts of London. Sexton Blake had made no 
mention of his address, but, to his surprise, the 
chauffeur stecred straight for Baker Street and 
pulled up smoothly outside the detective’s house, 
where he alighted, and opened the door with a 
flourish. : 

“[’m afraid I’ve been the means of taking you 
out of your way,” said Sexton Blake, as he and 
‘Tinker alighted’ and threw a last curious glance 
at his unknown benefactor. “I am very much 
obliged to you for the lift.” 

“The pleasure has been all mine, I assure you,” 
replied the man suavely. “It is a long time’sinec 
T have ridden in such’ distinguished company. I 
have no doubt that we shall meet again, Mr. 
Blake. It is written that our paths are bound to 
cross. Yes, if your reputation does not belie you, 
T am certain that we will come in contact with 
one another in the near future.” 

“You will have the advantage of me?” suggested 

















the detective meaningly, which was a discreet way 
of hinting that he was not altogether disinterested 
jn the stranger’s identity or the puzzling con- 
versation that had passed between them during 
the journey to London. 

‘The man hesitated for a moment, and then, just 
as the car commenced to move, he bent forward 
and thrust a white card into Sexton Blake’s hand. 
An instant later the big Rolls-Royce had been 
swallowed up in the traffic, and Blake gave a start 
of amazement as he stared at the slip of pasteboard 
between his fingers. 

One of the oddest visiting cards that he had 
ever handled had been that of a famous Chinese 
potentate—a sheet of rice-paper almost as big as 
a newspaper placard. 

But this was even stranger, for though it was 
of normal shape and size, the words. were :, 


“PAUL CYNOS 
Ex-Convict.” 





Echoes Of A Crime. 


(HE sight of the visiting-card with its 
strange inscription scemed to send an 
electric current flashing straight to cer- 
tain long-dormant cells in Sexton Blake’s 
memory, and in a hundredth part of a 

second his responsive brain had bridged a gulf 
of sixteen long years. 

It was as if, with one sweep of his arm, he had 
flung apart the dusty curtains of forgetfulness, to 
step back into the past and drag forth one 
particular incident with the unerring accuracy of 
a blind man reaching for_a familiar object in a 
familiar room. 

Paul Cynos! ‘The name operated on his memory 
like a key turning in a well-oiled lock, and there 
was a ‘thoughtful look on the detective’s lean 
countenance as he slipped the card into his pocket 
and let himself into the house. 

“Queer old bird, that fellow,” ventured Ti 
curiously, as they made their way up the stairs. 
“By the way he spoke anyone’d think he'd just 
woken up after having been asleep for the last 
sixteen years—Rip van Winkle in'a Rolls-Royce, as 
it were !” 

“Tt amounts to pretty much the same thing,” 
said Blake quietly. You wouldn’t remember the 
trial when Paul Cynos was sentenced to death 
for the murder of Scott Sanders. He was 
reprieved, and—— Ah, I thought as much! I 
am only pleased that Coutts has not been pollut- 
ing the atmosphere by smoking his own cigars!” 

The sitting-room was already occupied. 
Detective-Inspector Coutts, of Scotland Yard, 
looked up aud grinned an amiable welcome from 
the depth of a comfortable armchair that was 
ranged conveniently in front of the blazing fire. 

The €.I.D. man had a shrewd eye to bodily com- 
fort. He had helped himself to a cigar, and a 
bottle of whisky and a syphon of soda-water 
were placed within easy reach of his right hand. 
His hard felt hat was perched rakishly on the head 
of a marble bust of Cicero that stood in one 
corner of the room, and an umbrella was hooked 
on the edge of the mantelpiece. 

“Knew you wouldn’t mind me digging myself 
in for a while, Blake,” Coutts greeted, stifling a 
yawn. “I thought you’d be interested to hear 











that Bruce Slade was arrested this morning, just 
as he was stepping on to the boat at Southamp- 
ton. He had a passport in the name of James, 
and the Waudby pearls were concealed in the 
crown of his hat.” 

“Good! I told you that Slade was the man 
you wanted,” said Blake casuajly, as he 
Stripped off his coat and donned his faded 
crimson dressing-gown. “But he’s only a scape- 
goat. Waudby himself arranged the whole affair. 
He was after the insurance moncy.” 

“You seem to know everything, Blake,” grunted 
Coutts enviously. “Slade spilled the beans as soon 
as he felt the bracelets on his wrists, and Waudby’s 
under arrest as well, now. He confessed, and 
admitted that he planned to steal his own pearls.” 

Sexton Blake nodded as he dropped into a chair 
and busied himself with pipe and tobacco-jar. It 
was another case disposed of. Without stirring 
out of his flat, the Baker Street detective had 
solved the mystery of the disappearance of the 
Waudby pearls, and it had only remained for 
Coutts to follow the lines of reasoning as laid 
down by Blake and receive all the kudos for a 
ready-made. triumph: 

“Hallo! Where the dickens did you get this?” 

Detective-Inspector Coutts was’ now staring 
puzzledly at a slip of pasteboard that Sexton Blake 
had flipped across to,him, and his blue eyes widened 
as he read the words: “Paul Cynos, Ex-Conyict.” 
engraved: upon it. . £ 

“What's. the idea, Blake?” 

“A little memory test,” jerked the detective, 
as he put a match to his pipe. “Sixteen years 
ago the name Paul Cynos was pretty prominent in 
the public eye. ‘The case created a big sensa~ 
tion at the time.” 

“Sixteen years ago!” Coutts rapped his * 
knuckles thoughtfully against his furrowed fore- 
head. “It was the year I was married. I 
remember that right ‘enough—Mrs. Coutts has 
never allowed me to forget it. Paul Cynos! 
Wasn’t he the speculator fellow they used to eall 
the Money Spider, because everything he touched 
seemed to turn to gold? He got ont of his depth 
trying to make a corner in oil shares, and shot 
a business rival who had a stranglehold on him. 
He was tried for murder, and found guilty, but 
was reprieved, and’ imprisoned for life.” 

“Nothing wrong with your memory,” approved 
Sexton Blake. “Paul Cynos was sentenced to 
death for the murder of a man named Scoté 
Sanders, a business rival who was in a position 
to smash his corner in oil and bring him to ruin. 
I remember the case particularly well because, 
being a bit of an authority on firearms at the 
time, I was called to give evidence and to prove 
that tho bullet that had killed Sanders could 
only have been fired from a certain revolver 
belonging to Cynos.” 

Blake erossed to the bookshelves that lined one 
side of the room and selected one of the numerous 
big volumes of newspaper clippings that he had 
been collecting since the early days of his amazing 
career. He soon found what he sought—a full 
report of the trial of Paul Cynos, that had been 
printed in the “Telegraph ” on March 23rd, six- 
teen years previously. 

The appearance of the printed page was 
familiar. It was the same that he had seen on 
the knees of the ex-convict in the car 

Now he could understand why the man in whose 
ear he had ridden that morning hgd been so 
interested in back numbers of the newspapers bear- 
ing that particular date. For the first time, Paul 
Cynos had been able to read a detailed report of 
his trial and conviction. “ 

“If I remember rightly, Cynos protested his 
innocence to the end, but the evidence was dead 
against him,” remarked Coutts. “And he accused 
his best friend and partner in business of giving 
false evidence against him.” 

“You mean Jabez Knowland? Yes, that is 
so,” agreed Blake, refreshing his memory by run- 
ning his eyes down the columns of print. “The 
facts of the case are very simple. Cynos and 
Jabez Knowland between them were out to clear 
a fortune by making a corner in Madagar Oils. 
There was only one man who could spoil their 
game, and that was Scott Sanders, who held 
a big block of shares, and who threatened to 
flood the market and bring the price down with 
a bang. 

“Cynos wanted to come to terms. He arranged 
a meeting at his office between Sanders, Know- 
Jand, and himself. Sanders turned up, but Know- 
land had not put in an appearance. According to 
a man in an adjoining office, he heard sounds of a 












Continued at foot cf next page. 





Yes, you're right. It's the famous inspector 
as Gordon Harker portrays him in the 
20th-Century~Fox film just made. 


he LL right, Bingham ? '’ asked Inspector 
Hornleigh. 
‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied Bingham. 
Hornleigh leant forward slightly as he 
touched the starter. 


Thirty minutes later they drove briskly up 
the drive of Canning Manor. 

“*Manuel Almanor, isn’t 
Sergeant Bingham. 

*"Yes,’’ replied Hornleigh. ‘‘ Found dead. 
1 couldn't grasp the details very well. Sir 
Roland Canning is never very articulate, and 
he positively grunts down the phone.’’ 

They climbed the steps to the front door, 
and with difficulty discovered the bell, 


**No,’? barked Sir Roland Canning. 
** Course he wasn’t a friend of mine. Think 
i’d make friends with a foreigner? Business 
acquaintance,’’ he rapped. ‘‘ Friend—bah ! 
Had him down here—discuss business deal— 
nothing more!'"’ 

“* Really, Sir Roland,’’ explained Hornleigh 
perseveringly, ‘‘ you must give me details. 


it, sir? ’’ asked 
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“The Riddle of the Changed Rooms.” 


** Poor chap,’’ began Sir Roland jerkily. 
“All night out here—should think he would 
have frozen, anyway. Must have fallen right 
from his bed-room.”’ 


*©Oh?'’ asked Hornleigh. ‘* Where is 
his bed-room ?’' 
‘* Immediately above—upper story. Large 


windows—open outwards. Chap always slept 
with windows open. Must’ve been mad. 
Windows jammed—tries to push ’em open— 
falls out. 

Hornleigh strolled around 
thinking this over. 

‘* I'd like to see the servants, 
eventually stopping. 

**Servants—oh, yes—only three —butler, 
cook, and housemaid. I'll get ’em."’ 


He went inside and returned shortly with 
the servants. 

‘Now then,’’ began Hornleigh, ‘‘ who saw 
Mr.—er—Almanor last ?’’ 

‘* Well, sir,’’ ventured 
the maid timidly, ‘it 
must have been me. You 
see, Mr. Almanor couldn't 
open the windows in his 
room, and he said the room 
was too stuffy, so I lit the 
fire in the yellow-room 
and opened the windows, 
and he went back to -his 
first room to get his Indian 
clubs and a book. The 
yellow-room is at the front 
of the house. Then | went 
to bed.’’ 

**No, sir,’? remarked 





the garden, 


he declared, 





** And you ?’’ Hornleigh asked the cook. 

“* 1 was in bed with him,’ she replied. 

‘* We're married,’’ said the butler. 

“And that wasall ?’’ Hornleigh inquired. 

“© Well, sir,’’ began the cook hesitantly, 
‘twe weren't certain—but I thought I ’eard 
Mr. Almanor talking to someone. i—lI 
woke my husband up again an’ said that 
the gentleman might be wanting something 
like—but my husband said he wasn’t 
getting up again for that—that- Mi 

“« Thank you—that’Il do nicely,”’ replied 
Hornleigh smiling. ‘1 understand. The 
trouble is,’’ he observed easily, after a 
moment's thought, ‘‘ that Sir Roland 
doesn’t pay enough attention to details.’’ 
His voice suddenly hardened as he rapped: 
** Larrest you, Sir Roland, for the murder 
of Manuel Almanor."’ 
What clue betrayed Almanor’s death as murder 
—not accident? When you think you ve found 
it, check your answer with that on page 26. 








Be a little more explicit." 
“ Well,’ began Sir Roland. 
at eleven last night—went to bed. 


garden—old Almanor stone cold.’’ 
“1 see. And where is the body?’’ 
Sir Roland took him out 
at the back of the house. 


curled up, with the head downwards. 
Hornleigh peered closely at the body. 





heated argument between Sanders and Cynos. Then 
followed a revolver shot, and he rushed out on 
the landing just in time to see Jabez Knowland 
rushing into the offices occupied by Cynos and 
himself. 

“Scott Sanders lay dead in the centre of tho 
outer room, and Cynos was standing in the door- 
way of his private office with a revolver in his 
hand. The obyious assumption was that he and 
Sanders had liad a violent quarrel, and Sanders 
had voiced his determination to ruin Cynos by 
breaking his corner in Madagar Oils. He turned 
to go, and had got as far as the outer office when 
Cynos, mad with desperation and chagrin, shot 
down in cold blood. 

“The revolver was in his hand, with one cart- 
ridge discharged. He admitted that it was his 
own revolver, and that it was usually kept in a 
drawer in his desk.” 

“That's right. I remember it all now,” declared 
Coutts, helping himself to another cigar. “It was 
a clear case of murder. Cynos hadn’t a Icg to 


stand on, and he told a ridiculous yarn in the 
witness-box,” 








“* Left Almanor 
Servants 
gibber at me soon as | get up—take me to the 


into the garden, 


The body was lying on the rockery, curiously 


the butler carefully. ‘1 
think | must have seen 
Mr. Almanor last. You 
see, | removed his suits 
to the wardrobe of the 
yellow -room, when he 
changed over. He woke 
me up, sir, to do it.’” 

‘* What did you do after 
that,’’ rapped Hornleigh. 

“* | went to bed, sir.’’ 





“Tt sounded so ridiculous that it might have 
been almost true,” observed Sexton Blake ambigu- 
ously. “Cynos admitted that he and Sanders 
had failed to come to terms, and had parted in 
anger. Sanders stamped out of the room, and a 
second after he had closed the door there was a 
report, and Cynos rushed out to find the man 
lying dead on the floor. There was a revolver 
within a few fect of him, and instinctively Cynos 
picked it up and was astounded to find that it 
was his own, which should have been locked in 
his desk. He was holding it and examining it 
when the outer door burst open, and Jabez Know- 
land and the tenant of the adjoining office burst 
into the room, That was Paul Gynos’ story, 
without a shred of evidence to support it.” 


“It didn’t take the jury long to return a verdict 
of guilty,” remarked Coutts. “They didn’t retire 
for more than ten minutes. I recollect that there 
was quite a sensational seene when Cynos was 
sentenced, He made all sorts of horrible threats 
against everyone connected with the trial, and 
eursed Jabez Knowland up hill and down dale. I 
was surprised when the Home Secretary sigued 
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reprieve and he wasn’t hanged but sent to 
penal servitude.” 
Tinker had been following the conversation with 
keen interest, and he was quick to see that the 
only other person who might have been suspected 
of the murder of Scott Sanders was Jabez Know- 
land. . 
“Knowland’s evidence was quite straight- 
forward,” informed Sexton Blake, in answer to 
his assistant’s query. “He had been delayed, and 
was late for the arranged mecting with Sanders. 
He had reached the building, and was just 
ascending the stairs when he heard a shot. He 
was joined by the other man, and the two opened 
the door, to be confronted by the scene that I've 
just described. He identified ‘the revolver as being 
Cynos’ property, and agreed that his partner 
generally kept it locked in a drawer of his desk.” 
“During his ravings after having been found 
guilty, Cynos as good as accused Knowland of 
having stolen his gun, and of having shot Seott 
Sanders,” embellished Coutts, with a scornful 
shrug of his shoulders. “It was a poor attempt to 
i at his partner’s expense. ‘The man 
in the adjoining office was able to prove that 
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12 “*Name_ your own fee, Mr. Blake—but come at once! 


My life may be in danger!”’ 


eee re Come Tats once Mya lbesmay*De un dangenes 


Knowland had just reached the top of the stairs, 
and was about to enter the room where Sanders 
was lying dead.” 

“Is Kaiowland still alive? And what happened 
to the corner in Madagar Oils?” asked Tinker. 

“Knowland is very much alive, and one of the 
wealthiest men in the country,” informed Sexton 
Blake, closing the scrapbook with a bang. “He 
and Cynos must have cleared over half a million 
apiece over the oil boom; but the money was of no 
earthly use to Cynos where he was, in the con- 
demneéd cell at Parkmoor. It may help him to 
live down the past now ‘that he is’ free again.” 

“Free again? Who? Paul Cynos?” jerked 
Coutts, with a surprised gesture that dusted him 
liberally with cigar-ash. “What makes you think 
the fellow has been. released?” 

“You have his card in your hand,” pointed ont 
Blake quictly. “If I am not mistaken, Paul 
Cynos was discharged from Parkmoor Prison this 
morning.” 

Coutts listened keenly as the detective told him 
of his meeting with the mysterious individual who 
had given him a lift back to London, and he made 
a rapid mental calculation. 

“Of course, Cynos could have been released after 
BAeenny cies iosconsaled-s Bits Tehappent/t> 
know that he lost a lot of his remission for bad 
conduct, and wasn’t due for discharge until the 
end of this year. The Home Secretary must have 
signed a special order for his release if it 
actually was Cynos you met this morning.” 

“T don't think there is any doubt about that,” 
declared Blake. “But it seems strange that he. 
should have his cards engraved in that manner. 
There are not many men who would be anxious 
to advertise the fact that they are ex-convicts.” 

“A bit wrong upstairs, perhaps,” grunted the 
€.1.D. man, tapping his forchead significantly. 
“Can't wonder at it after him doing sixteen years. 
Best thing he can do is to go abroad and lie low, 
especially if he’s got the money to do it. Has he 
any family ?” 

“Quite “a considerable one, as far as I can 
remember,” replied Sexton Blake, tapping the 
ashes from his pipe. “I know his wife died soon 
after he was brought to trial, but I should say 
that Paul Cynos must have quite a number of 
sons who have grown up during his enforeed 
absence from the world. Humph, I wonder what 
has become of them during the past sixteen 
years, and if they all are aware of their father’s 
history ?” 

“Better for them if they don’t know anything 
about it,” remarked Coutts. “By the way,” went 
on the C.I.D. man, suddenly changing the 











' subject, “there's a rumour that Sir Henry's to 


retire, and the Home Seeretary’s going to appoint 
a new Commissioner.” 

“Tm sorry to hear that, and I hope it’s not 
trie!” exclaimed Sexton Blake, with genuine 
regret. “Sir Henry, Fairfax is one of the best 
chiefs Scotland Yard has ever had, and he hasn't 
nearly reached the age for retirement.” 

“It’s this new Home Secretary. He seems to be 
a regular live wire,” said Coutts sourly. “It’s my 
opinion he’s too young for such an important and 





-responsible job.” 


“Pitt was a Prime Minister at twenty-one,” 
observed Blake, thumbing a fresh load of tobacco 
into his pipe. 

The. C.I.D. man snorted contemptuously as he 
swallowed the remainder of his drink and reached 
for his hat and umbrella. He departed in the 
usual unceremonious manner that stamped his 
frequent visits, and Sexton Blake mechanically 
picked up Paul Cynos’ curiously inscribed card 
and slipped it into’ the waistcoat-pocket where he 
kept his own professional card: 

He was still thinking of the white-haired, pallid- 
faced man, who had been seated opposite to him 
in the comfortable Rolls-Royce during the drive 
to London, and comparing him with the Paul’ 
Cynos he had seen standing in the dock at the 
Old Bailey, sixteen years previously. The passing 
years had taken their toll of the man; he would 
never have recognised him had he not divulged his 
identity. 

“Cyzios must have been released from prison 
only this morning,” mused the detective. “He 
was coming from the direction of Parkmoor, .and 
evidently had a car waiting there to drive him 
to London. It’s strange to think that the last 
time I saw him was on the day he was sentenced, 
and I was called to give evidence which was very 
far from being in his favour. No wonder he was 
startled when he heard my name. It’s surprising 
he didn’t order me out of his ear and leave me 
stranded by the roadside.” 

“Do you think that Cynos did murder Scott 
Sanders, guv’nor ?” 



























It was Tinker, who spoke from where he was 
sprawled on the hearthrug, with the bloodhound, 
Pedro, seated beside him, his head resting sleepily 
on the lad’s shoulder. Tinker had been reading 
for himself the detailed account of the ex-convict’s 
trial. 

“He was fairly tried, and found guilty, and I 
don’t see how the jury could have possibly arrived 
at any other verdict, on the weight of the 
evidence,” replied Sexton Blake eyasively. “It’s 
a bit late in the day now to give any definite 
opinion on the merits or demerits of the case.” 

“First chance I've had!” jerked Tinker. “I 
never heard of the case until to-day, and natur- 
ally I’m interested in it after mecting the man 
on the very day of his release. I’m not holding 
a brief for anyone, but I’m only suggesting that 
Cynos may have been speaking the. truth when 
he accused Jabez Knowland of having shot Scott 
Sanders.” 

“Carry on!” said Sexton Blake patiently. “I 
know what you're going to say; Jabez Knowland 
had equally as strong a motive for shooting Scott 
Sanders as had Paul Cynos. He might have had 
his partner’s gun in his pocket, and he might 
have been in the outer office and overheard the 
heated argument between Sanders and Cynos. As 
Sanders came out, he deliberately shot him dead, 
flung the revolver on the floor, and, closing the 
door, ran quickly down the stairs. Then he 
turned and ran up again, just as the occupant 
of the adjoining office dashed out on to the 
landing, and the two of them burst into the room 
to find Paul Cynos standing over, the dead body of 
Scott Sanders with a recently discharged revolver 
in his hand—his own revolver !” 

“Well, isn't that feasible enough?” challenged 
Tinker. 

Blake half shook his head. 

“Your assumption makes the crime a premedi- 
tated one,” he said quietly. “And the more likely 
theory is that Cynos shot Sanders in a moment of 
ungovernable passion. Why should Knowland 
possess himself of his partner’s revolver and 
scheme to commit such a deliberate crime? How 
was he to know that Sanders was determined to 
flood the market with Madagar Oils, and involve 
Knowland and Cynos in ruin?” 






















JABEZ KNOWLAND. 

“Because Jabez Knowland might have had a 
previous interview with Sanders—unbeknown to 
Cynos—and was fully aware that Sanders intended 
to smash them. That would make the crime a 
premeditated one, from his point of view.” 

Sexton Blake drew heavily at his pipe. 

“So it would, my lad. That possibility was not 
by any means overlooked,” he replied. But it is 
one thing to have a theory, however feasible, and 
another thing to prove it. The evidence and the 
proof—so far as proof was possible—was that 
Cynos committed the crime. Whatever doubts we 
may have had against Knowland, the circum- 
stances all pointed the other way. But, assuming 
there may be a doubt, it serves no purpose to 
discuss the case now that Paul Cynos is a free 
man again, after having served sixteen years’ 
imprisonment.” 

“I wonder if Cynos looks at it in that light,” 
muttered Tinker grimly. “Supposing he is inno- 
cent, and kas been cooped up in a prison cell for 
sixteen whole years, knowing all the while that he 
was paying for a crime committed by Jabez 
Knowland !” 





“It’s too terrible to think of at all,” jerked 
Blake; and he was suddenly reminded of the 
strange prophecy that Paul Cynos had made to 
him that day. 

“We shall meet again, Mr. Blake. It is written 
that our paths are bound to cross——” 

What had Cynos meant by those queer words? 
Was he hinting at the perpetration of some fresh 
crime that would bring him in active opposition 
to the famous private detective? 

The noisy ringing of the telephone came as a 
welcome distraction, and Blake reached out a long 
arm to silence the instrument by lifting the 
receiver to his ear. 

“Yes, Sexton Blake speaking,” he said, and 
sensed a note of agitation and urgency in the 
voice that reached him along the wires. 

“Mr. Blake, I want to see you at once on a 
matter of vital importance. Please don’t treat 
this as an ordinary request. I want to engage 
your services. You can name your own fee——” 

“Who is that speaking ?” interrupted the detec- 
tive impatiently. “I only claim to be a detective 
—not a mind-reader.” “4 

“My name is Knowland—Jabez Knowland——” 





A Case of Conscience. 


ABEZ KNOWLAND! 

Jabez Knowland—the same name as the 
man whom he had been discussing with his 
assistant at the very moment that the tele- 
phone bell had rung! It was an extra- 

ordinary coincidence, and yet, probably, there 
were a Score of men in London bearing that name 
who might have reason to require his services. 

Even Blake’s calm and poise were shaken for a 
TuSmeE so much so that he did not immediately 
reply. 

“Mr. Blake, are you listening?” almost pleaded 
the man at the other end of the line. .“This— 
this is-a most urgent matter; I must sce you at 
once. My life may be im danger. Knowland— 
Jabez Knowland, that is the name, and my address 
is No. 22, Cartou Square. Money is no object, Mr. 
Blake. May I beg of you to come round as quickly 
as you can? I’ll send my ear, if you like. Have 
it outside your door in ten minutes from now.” 

Sexton Blake still hesitated. He had received 
many such messages in his long and eventful 
career, and few of them had proved to present a 
case that could not have been dealt with by the 
police. Again, he had made up his mind not to 
go out again that day. But his curiosity was 
piqued, though he knew that it was the coinci- 
dence of the name—Jabez Knowland—that had 
stirred his interest and prevented him from voicing 
the determined refusal that was trembling on his 
lips. 

“Very well, I'll come along at once,” he said 
curtly.” “Don’t trouble to send the car.” 

“What’s in the wind now, guv’nor?” queried 
Tinker curiously, as the detective kicked off his 
slippers and “discarded his dressing - gown. 
“Another case? Where are you off to?” 

For some reason or other, Sexton Blake'refrained 
from mentioning the name of the man who had 
spoken to him on the telephone. He knew that 
Tinker would immediately jump to the same eor- 
clusion as had struck him, and he preferred to 
keep his own counsel until he had definitely estab- 
lished the identity of his communicant. 

“Yes, I’m going out, but I shan’t be long,” he 
replicd vaguely, and a few minutes later he was 
out in the street signalling a passing taxi. He 
gave the address in Carton Square—which was one 
of the best residential districts in the West End 
of London—and his thoughts flew back to Paul 
Cynos and his luxurious Rolls-Royce as he threw 
himself back on the leather seat and lit a cigar. 

It was a puzzling thing, but he knew—just as 
certainly as he knew that the sun would rise the 
following morning—that the man he was on his 
way to see was the same Jabez Knowland who had 
figured so prominently in the trial of Paul Cynos 
on that very date sixteen years previously ! 

And why should Jabez Knowland be seeking his 
assistance within twelve hours of his late partner’s 
release from Parkmoor Prison? 


HE detective had little time to dwell on 
this curious point. Unlike many of his 
kind, the taximan.drove him quickly, 
and by the shortest route, to his destina- 
tion, and dropped him outside one of the 

biggest and most opulent-looking houses in Carton. 
Square. 

“Bought from the proceeds of that sensationa 
corner in Madagar Oils, sixteen years ago,” 
decided Sexton Blake, as he ascended the marble 





*§Cynos!"' croaked Knowland. ‘My 
heavens — what does this mean? 
Where amI?" The answer was the 
sound of doom itself. ‘You are in 
prison! To-morrow you will be tried 

for murder! 


entrance steps and fingered 
the flamboyant mother-of- 
pearl bell-push. A wooden- 
faced manservant whisked 
epen the door, and surveyed 
the caller as from a great 
distance, 

“T have an appointment 
with Mr. Knowland.” 

“What name, sir?” 


With a gesture of im- 
patience Sexton Blake 
fumbled in his waistcoat 


pocket for a card, and tossed 
it on to the silver tray that 
was held out to him as. re- 
lnctantly as though it was 
feared that he might snatch 
it and take to his heels 
across the square. The tray 
and its contents was passed 
to a second manservant, 
who bore it away into the 
interior of the house. 

An electric buzzer snarled 
twice, and Sexton Blake 
wondered at the curious, 
{onse expression that sud- 
denly took possession of the 
butler’s square, pendulous- 


cheekéd countenance. The 
second servant reappeared 


and eyed Blake warily as he 
conducted him along the 
spacious hall, where his feet 
sank deep in the thick-piled 
carpet. 

A door opened and closed 


again as Sexton Blake 
stepped into the room 
beyond. The next instant 





he found himself staring straight down the ugly, 
blue barrel of an automatic pistol that was held 
within six inches of his nose ! 

Tt was not at all the kind of welcome that Sexton 
Blake had anticipated. He was more bewildered 
than alarmed, and the first thought that flashed 
into his mind was that he was correct in his 
assumption that it was Jabez Knowland whom he 
had called to see. 

He recognised the man at once, and far more 
readily than he had done so far as Paul Cynos was 
concerned. The passage of years had altered 
Jabez Knowland only in bulk ‘and baldness. He 
had put on weight, ‘and suffered a corresponding 
loss in the matter of hair. His head—shaped like 
a pear—stem upwards—was as bald as a turnip, 
and an expanse of white shirt-front loomed before 
Sexton Blake like a cinema screen, 

Knowland’s fleshy countenance was damp with 
perspiration, and his little green eyes flamed with 
the vicious defiance of a cornered rat as he stood 
squinting along the sights of the automatic pistol. 

Then his jaw suddenly commenced to sag, and 
his arm slowly dropped to his side, as he stared, 
bewildered, at the tall, slim, imperturbable figure 
of Sexton Blake. 

“That's much better,” said the detective 
approvingly. “You'd better put that thing away 
hefore it goes off and spoils your carpet. I take it 
you were expecting someone else?” 

Knowland stepped back a pace, and shook his 
head like a bull that had recoiled from an un- 
successful charge against a concrete wall. 

“Who—who are you?” he gulped at length. 
“Who sent you here?” 

“T understand I was here at your invitation,” 
retorted Sexton Blake, a sharp note of anger 
creeping in his voice. “Then it wasn’t you who 
rang me up? It was a bogus telephone call that I 
received ?” 

“N-no! Not if you’re Sexton Blake !” exclaimed 
Jabez Knowland, blinking his eyes puzzledly, 
while a look of relief stole across his crimson face. 
“Then—what in thunder does this mean?” he 
hellowed, swinging round towards the manservant 
who had stepped into the room behind the Baker 
Street detective. ‘“Where’s the fellow who sent 
in that card?” 

“Why, it was this gentleman, sir!” 

Jabez Knowland eyed Sexton Blake with fresh 
suspicion, Still retaining his hold on his auto- 
















matic pistol, he snatched up the slip of paste- 
board that lay on the table by his side. 

“Tf yow’re Sexton Blake, why—why did you send 
that in to me?” he queried shakily. “What does 
it mean?” 

It was the detective’s turn to look puzzled as he 
took the card. Then a sharp exclamation of 
annoyance escaped his lips, and he laughed rue- 
fully as he realised the mistake he had made. The 
card was not his own, but bore the words “Paul 
Cynos—Ex-Convict.” 

It was the one that had been handed to him by 
the late occupant of Parkmoor Prison, and which 
he had thrust carelessly into his waistcoat pocket, 
after having shown ‘it to Detective-Inspector 
Coutts that afternoon. 


“I must apologise. I presented the wrong 
card,” explained Sexton Blake, remedying the mis- 
take as he spoke. “It was quite an accident, 
though I am beginning to realise that it might 
have been misconstrued as a deliberate action on 
my part—done in order to lead you to believe that 
I was already aware why you have sent for me this 
evening.” 

Jabez Knowland looked more perplexed and un- 
easy than ever. He dismissed the manservant 
from the room with a peremptory wave of one 
hand, and sank heavily into a massive saddle-bag 
armchair. 


“It’s true, then?” he said huskily. “Paul Cynos 
has been released, as the newspapers announce. 
And he called to see you to-day? How—how much 
do you know, Mr. Blake?” 


Sexton Blake took his time over the picreing 
and lighting of a cigar, and prepared to play 
Knowland as delicately as though he was a twenty- 
pound salmon on the end of a cotton thread. 

“I know nothing, but I can guess a great deal,” 
he said bluntly. “For one thing, I can guess why 
you have sent for me. You are afraid that Cynos 
—now that he is a free man again—intends to do 
you some great harm. Why should you think 
that? You and Cynos were firm friends and 
staunch partners sixteen years ago.” 

“Firm friends!” echoed Knowland, dabbing his 
cheeks with a silk handkerchief. “By thunder, I 
have always dreaded this day. You were present 
at the trial at the Old Bailey sixteen years ago, 
Mr, Blake, and you must recollect the terrible 
threats he uttered against all those who were 
forced to have anything to do with the case, He 
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was especially bitter against me, though I was 
most reluctant to give evidence against him and 
aiid everything I could to make matters easier for 
hime.” 

Sexton Blake shrugged his shoulders. He knew 
that it was Knowland’s crushing evidence that 
had definitely sealed his partner’s fate. He had 
identified the revolver from which the fatal shot 
had been fired as belonging to Cynos, and had 
graphically described how he had arrived at the 
office to find Cynos bending over Scott Sanders’ 
dead body with the smoking weapon still clasped 
in his hand. 

“Cynos has probably forgotten all about those 
rash threats by now,” suggested Blake shrewdly. 
“He has paid the penalty for his crime, and I am 
sure you will be the first one to help him live down 
the past and forget the sufferings he has endured.” 

Jabez Knowland darted a sharp look at the 
detective, and crossed the room to make certain 
that the windows were closed, despite the fact that 
each was protected by stout iron- bars. It was 
evident that he went in deadly terror for his own 
safety. 

“T'want protection, Mr. Blake,” he jerked, as 
he commenced to pace nervously up and down the 
room. “That is why I sent for you. As I told you 
before, Cynos seems to be obsessed with the idea 
that I am in some way responsible for the mis- 
fortune that befell him. He may be mad—crazy— 
but that does not make him any the less 
dangerous, unless the authorities have enough 
sense to place him in an asylum. 

“T was not prepared to learn that he had been 
released almost a year prior to the ordinary date 
of his discharge. ‘The news came as a great shock 
to me. I know-that my life is in danger.” 

“You seem to be well protected here,” said 
Blake, with a slightly contemptible lift of his 
shoulders. “Personally, I don't think that Cynos 
is likely to jeopardise his freedom again to gratify 
an imaginary grievance.” 

“Tmaginary——” Knowland checked himself, 
and scowled uneasily. 

“And he cannot possibly hold the same bitter 
thoughts as when he was sentenced sixteen years 
ago,” continued Blake. “As I remember it, Cynos 
swore an oath of vengeance on everyone connected 
with his trial, from the judge and prosecuting 
counsel down to each member of the jury. It was 
done in the heat of the moment; he has learned 
better sense since then.” 

“You are wrong! Cynos has never forgotten 
the threats he flung at me, and I can prove it!” 
vowed Jabez Knowland, and, unlocking a drawer 
in a solid mahogany desk, he drew out a bundle of 
posteards and tossed them across to the detective. 

“No matter where I have been, or how often I 
have changed my address, one of those accursed 
cards has reached me on the twenty-third day of 
March of every year since Paul Cynos commenced 
to serve his sentence !” 

Sexton Blake studied the cards with interest. 
They were all of the same cheap, ordinary pattern 
—such as can be bought in bundles of twenty-five 
at any stationer’s shop—and the strangest. thing 
was that each one bore the postmark of Bridgedale 
—the little Devonshire town that nestled in a fold 
in the moors within half a mile of Parkmoor 
Prison. 

They were arranged in order, and the top one 
was dated March 23rd, fifteen years earlier. It 
was addressed to Jabez Knowland, and on it were 
written the words: “To pay—one year !” 

The second card—posted the following March— 
was the same, save that the “one year ” had been 
altered to “two years,” and a similar addition was 
made cach subsequent year, from “one” up to 
“fifteen,” which was the number mentioned on the 
last and most recently dated card—dated the 
previous March ! 

“You recognise the writing?” asked Blake. 

“Recognise it! It is Cynos’ writing. I know it 
only too well!” rasped Knowland, almost leaping 
out of his skin as a blazing knob of coal fell 
noisily in the fireplace. “And you can sce for 
yourself that every one of those cards was’ posted 
from the vicinity of the prison. I complained to 
the Home Office, and they made an investigation, 
and subsequently reported that it was utterly im- 
possible for Cynos to have either written them or 
posted them in Bridgedale. The prison rules and 
regulations——” 

“Rules and regulations were only made to be 
broken,” mused the detective. “There are ways 
and means of doing anything—even in prison. 
Any ex-convict will tell you that. I see that the 
last card you received was posted a year ago 
to-day. It says ‘To pay—fifteen years!’ Ob- 








14 Was this the real murderer—the_man_for_whose crime Cynos had_gone to_a _livii 
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viously referring to the period of time he had 
served in Parkmoor. And, since then——” 

Rat-tat! 

In the sudden silence the quick rap at the street 
door was audible even from where they sat. 

Knowland paused, arrested in mid-sentence, 
open-mouthed, as if he knew what was coming. 

There was the sound of a footfall along the 
passage outside—a pausc—and then knuckles 
knocking at the door. The door opened at Know- 
land’s strangled “Come in!” and a footman 
entered, holding the same silver tray on which 
had rested the visiting card just before. 

On it was a posteard. 

Knowland’s flabby hand trembled as he took it. 

“Payment in full!” These were the words that 
were written on the back of the card. 

With a gasp of pure fright Knowland flung it on 
the floor, as if he had suddenly grasped a snake. 


“ HERE is nothing threatening in these 
cards, and you can only assume that 
they were sent to you by Paul Cynos,” 
remarked Sexton Blake quietly. 
 And——” 

“Of course they were sent by Cynos !” stammered 
Knowland, tugging at his collar as though it had 
suddenly become too small for his thick neck. 
“The fiend has been deliberately keeping me on 
tenterhooks for the past sixteen years, and now 
that he is free again he means to revenge himself 
on me for—” 

“For an imaginary grievance?” suggested Blake 
blandly. “If your ‘conscience is clear, you have 
nothing to worry about, Knowland, | If Cynos 
makes a false move, or attempts to do you any 
injury, he will be sent back to where he has just 
come from.” 

Jabez Knowland did not scem to find much cen- 
solation in this assurance. His eyes were furtive, 
and his lips were twitching as he wandered aim- 
lessly about the room. Sexton Blake surveyed the 
man with growing dislike. It was quite obvious 
that Knowland’s conscience,was troubling him like 
a malignant cancer, and Blake was reminded of his 
recent conversation with Tinker. 

Was it possible that his assistant was right when 
he suggested that Jabez Knowland was the real 
murderer of Scott Sanders, and that Paul Cynos 
had been the. victim of a ghastly miscarriage of 
justice? If this was the case, then Knowland had 
good reason to fear the white-haired, prematurely 
aged man, who had suffered sixteen years’ im- 
prisonment for a crime that had been committed 
by his supposed friend and partner. 

But even if he were an innocent man, Paul 
Cynos was not justified in premeditating a crime 
with the warped idea that it would balance the 
scale and compensate him for the injustice that 
had been done to him. 

“Tf Cynos calls here, and makes a single threat- 
ening move, I shall shoot him down like a mad 
dog!” suddenly snarled Knowland, circling 
clumsily on his heels and patting the pocket that 
bulged with the weight of his automatic pistol. 
“J have been expecting him ever since I heard of 
his release. Can you wonder that I acted as I did 
when you sent in the wrong card, Mr. Blake?” 

Sexton Blake almost smiled. There was a 
humorous side to the unintentional mistake he had 
made, and he could imagine Knowland’s palsied 
panic when the manservant had announced that 
Paul Cynos had called to see him. 

“T shouldn't advise you to do anything rash, 
or you may find yourself in the dock at the Old 
Bailey,” said the detective meaningly. “And I 
don’t know why you have sent for me, Knowland. 
This is not a case where——” * 

“Beeause I want to engage your services,” cut 
in the big man, lighting a cigar and taking only 
one puff at it before he flung it nervously into the 
fire. “I don’t know what it is going to cost, and I 
don’t care. As I told you before, you can charge 
whatever fee you please; but I want you to take up 
your headquarters in this house, aud accompany 
me wherever I go. It will be your duty to protect 
me from any attempt Cynos is likely to make on 
my life. If you can only catch the scoundrel red- 
handed and get him sent back to prison——” 

Sexton Blake reached for his hat, and a spot of 
anger flamed in his pale cheeks. 

“You are wasting your breath—and my time as 
well,” he said curtly. “If you anticipate being 

_subject to any bodily harm, your best plan would 
be to engage a gang of hired bullies to protect you. 
The members of any racecourse gang would suit 
your purpose. I should think that about a dozen 
hefty ex-prizefighters would be sufficient to deal 
with a frail, white-haired old man of sixty.” 

There was a note of contempt in the detective’s 

















voice that stung like the lash of a whip, and Jabez 
Knowland was both diseomforted and surprised. 

“Tf you can’t give me your assistance I am quite 
willing to pay yow for your advice,” he muttered 
sullenly. 

“My advice need cost you nothing,” said Blake, 
as he moved towards the door. “If you have any 
reasonable grounds to suppose that you are in any 
danger of your life, you had better apply for 
police protection.” 

“You—you can suggest nothing better than 
that?” 

“Only one thing.” Sexton Blake turned, and his 
blue-grey eyes seemed to bore into Knowland’s 
brain like diamond drills. “You remember the 
old saying, Knowland—‘ Conscience makes cowards 
of us all’? If you are indebted in any way to 
Paul Cynos, pay fin and make your peace with the 
man!” 


EXTON BLAKE felt justly annoyed and in- 

-dignant as he left the room. ‘The sugges- 

tion that he should act as a hired body- 

guard to a man like Jabez Knowland was 

the most audaciously impertinent proposal 

that had been made to him for many a long day. 

If it came to a matter of choice between Paul 

Cynos and Knowland, his sympathies were all on 
the side of the ex-convict. 

In his hurried exit from the room the detective 
almost collided with the slender figure of a young 
and particularly pretty girl, who was standing in 
the centre of the hall, reading.a letter, or a docu- 
ment of some kind, that she held in one hand. 

She did not seem to be aware of Blake’s presence, 
or to hear his quick apology, and the detective was 
startled by the expression that swept suddenly 
across the girl’s face. 

Her cheeks turned deathly white, and her blue 
eyes widened with horror and alarm. ‘Then she 
uttered a little moan of anguish as she crumpled 
the sheet of paper between her fingers, and Sexton 
Blake was just in time to catch her in his arms as 
she collapsed and sank towards the floor. 





Cynos Takes Toll. 


(HE room in which Jabez Knowland had 
received Sexton Blake was practically 
sound-proof, and once the heavy rubber- 
edged door was fast closed—which it 
evidently had not been when the postman 

knocked—it was almost as though one were shut 
away miles under the earth, with nothing to be 
heard save the ticking of the clock on the mantel- 
piece, and the crackle of the blazing coals in the 
grate. 

It was obvious that Jabez Knowland was not 
pleased with the result of his interview with the 
Baker Street detective, and for a moment anger 
conquered his fears as he stood glowering viciously 
at the door through which his visitor had vanished. 

“The jumped-up mountebank! I ought to have 
known better than to send for a private detective |” 
he muttered sullenly. “It wouldn’t surprise me 
to learn that he is in the pay of that slinking 
hound, Cynos. But that’s impossible. I must 
take a pull at myself, or I shall be beginning to 
suspect anyone and everyone. To think that I 
should find myself in this position after sixteen 
long years!’ Who would have thought the fool 
would have lived that long?” 

Knowland shuddered and ran a finger around 
the inside of his collar. He was not gifted with 
much imagination, but he had formed some sort of 
an idea what sixteen years’ penal servitude must 
have meant to a man like Paul Cynos, who had been 
in the prime of life, and at the height of his 
success when the hand of the law had fallen upon 
him, and torn him apart from his family and all 
the pleasures of the outer world. 

Knowland had once inspected a prison—but not 
the prison where Paul Cynos had been sent to serve 
his sentence—and the sight of the grim, stone 
walls, and bare, cheerless cells, and the grey-faced, 
dull-eyed men plodding monotonously around the 
exercise ground, had been an experience that 
haunted him for many a long day afterwards. 

Sixteen years of it—and every day the same! 
What, he wondered, had been Cynos’ first thoughts 
when he had been given his freedom that morning? 
Would he be content to let sleeping dogs lie, or 
were the fires of revenge still smouldering in his 
soul, and only wanting one breath of bitter 
memories to fan them into flame? 

“Tf you are indebted in any way to Paul Cynos, 
pay him and make your peace with the man!” 

Sexton Blake’s last words still seemed to be 
ringing in Jabez Knowland’s ears, and his hand 
shook so that he could scarcely hold the glass as 


he poured out a stiff drink from a silver-mounted 
tantalus and tossed the raw spirit down his throat. 

“Pay the man! The fool!” he jerked, with a 
quecr, mirthless laugh. “If I possessed all the 
money in the world I could not hope to repay 
Cynos all I owe him! What made Blake say that? 
Surely he can’t suspect anything !” 

Knowland crossed to the window and drew aside 
the heavy curtains to peer out into the night. The 
sight of the stout iron bars gave him no 
comforting sense of security—rather did they 
remind him of stone walls and prison cells; and, 
with a muttered curse, he drew the hangings 
together and turned back to the blazing fire. The 
room was insufferably hot, but he felt chilled to 
the bone, and his face was wet with cold beads of 
perspiration. 

He switched on more lights, until the room was 
an absolute blaze of illumination, but even then 
he was not content until he had peered into every 
nook and corner and finally turned the key in 
the door. 

At length Knowland reached for the telephone 
and rang up the local police station. It had 
oceurred to him that he was on good terms with a 
certain inspector in that division. 

Inspector Harridge happened to be on duty, 
and, learning of the identity of his caller, he 
listened patiently to the long and somewhat 
agitated story that was poured into his ear. 

“[ don't think you need worry yourself, 
Mr. Knowland,” he assured. “I'll instruct a 
couple of my men to keep special observation on 
your house to-night, and to-morrow [’ll get a 
jJine on this fellow Cynos. He’s bound to have 
notified the police as soon as he arrived in 
London, as he was released before his full term 
had expired. The slightest slip on his part and 
back to Parkmoor he'll go, If you reeeive any 
threatening letters, 
forward them straight 
to Scotland Yard.” 

Jabez Knowland heaved 
a fervent sigh of relief as 
he replaced the receiver 
and helped himself to 
another drink. The fiery 
spirit gave him a feeling 
of renewed confidence, 
and he was inclined to 
laugh at the fear that 
had beset him a little 
while earlier. é 

He had taken every 
precaution to — protect 
himself against any move 
Paul Cynos might’ make. 
The police would keep 
an eye on him, and be 
prepared to jump on him 
if he made the slightest 
suspicious move. 

It was close on eleven 
o'clock when Knowland 
switched out the lights 
and left the room. ‘The 
butler was in the act of 
closing and bolting the 
front door, having just 
admitted a tall, good- 
looking young fellow in 
evening ‘dress. There 
was little resemblance 
between Jabez Knowland 
and his son. The boy 
had always favoured his 
mother, which was, perhaps, just as well. 

Knowland eyed the young man shrewdly, noting 
the frown on his face and the testy way he stripped 
off his coat and flung it to the butler. 

“Where have you been to-night?” asked the 
elder man. 

“Theatre!” replied Jack Knowland, as he 
tapped an unlighted cigarette on the side of a 
heavy, gold case. “Just a minute, guv’nor! Did— 
did you notice anything strange about Miss Grayle 
to-day ?” é 

Jabez Knowland stared puzzledly at this refer- 
ence to the pretty young secretary who attended 
to the greater part of his correspondence. 

“Certainly not! What do you mean?” he 
demanded. 

“Are you sure you didn’t say anything to upset 
her? I’ve noticed you've been in a dashed funny 
mood all day,” chalienged Jack Knowland bluntly. 
“Anyone would think the police were after you, 
the way you've been creeping about, peering out 
of the windows and jumping out of your skin if 
anyone happens to strike a match.” 





“Confound your impudence!” snorted Jabez 
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He tried to scream out, but his throat was paralysed with fear. And then... 15 


Knowland, crimsoning with anger and confusion. 
“JT haven’t seen Miss Grayle since this morning, 
and I didn't speak two words to the girl. But 
what the—” 

“She suddenly fainted just before she went home 
this afternoon,” said Jack uneasily. “She seemed 
all right afterwards, and promised to come to the 
Rotunda Theatre with-me to-night. But she never 
turned up.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“It's strange, that’s all. I called at her house, 
but she'd gone out and hadn’t left a message.” 

Jabez Knowland snorted contemptuously. ~ 

“You'd better find something better to do than 
gadding about with my secretary !” he flung back 
over his shoulder as he stumped heavily up the 
stairs. “You know I don’t Spproye of that sort 
of thing, and I don’t want to have to get rid of 
the girl.” 
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Jack Knowland flushed angrily, but his father 
had already gained the top of the stairs and his 
bed-room. 

There he switched on all the lights, and locked 
the door and bolted it as well. Pistol in hand, 
he made a thorough search in every corner and 
cupboard before getting ready for bed. There 
were two windows, giving on to the side and back 
of the house, and Jabez Knowland gave a grunt 


of satisfaction as he crossed and peered out into 
the night. 


Inspector Harridge had not failed him. ‘The 
light from a street lamp on the corner found a 
reflection on the waterproof capes of two police- 
constables. 


It may have been an hour, or several hours, 
later that Jabez Knowland suddenly found himself 
lying wideawake in bed, and surrounded by a pitch 
darkness that sent a pang of uneasiness stabbing 
through him, 

He knew that when he had fallen asleep the 
blinds were up, and the light of a street lamp had 
fg a yellow patch on the ceiling, Either the 


light had gone out and it was an unusually dark 
night, or— 

A peculiar feeling that he was not alone in the 
yoom almost caused the man’s heart to stop 
beating, and great beads of cold perspiration 
broke out on his'forchead. With a quick, stealthy 
movement he slipped his hand under the pillow. 

His automatic pistol was gone! 

Before Knowland had time to recover from the 
shock of this discovery there was a slight click, 
and a blinding beam of light was directed full in 
his face. 

The man tried to shout, but his throat was dry 
with fear, and the next instant a thick cloth, 
saturated with some noxious drug, was flung over 
his head, and he inhaled a great gulp of the 
fumes that set his senses swimming. 

Knowland tried to struggle, but it seemed as 
though a hundred hands were pinioning his heavy 






Blake and the others stood spellbound, still scarcely believing 
that what they saw was real. For beyond the bars was a vast 
apartment—an exact replica of the Criminal Court at the Old 
Bailey. And in the dock, on trial for his life, was Jabez Knowland. 


limbs. He managed one feeble bleat before every- 
thing was submerged by an overpowing wave of 
unconsciousness. 

Far away in the distance he heard a clang like 
the. closing of a huge, steel gate. So might the 
gates of freedom have clanged behind Paul Cynos 
as he had passed into the shadows of life sixteen 
years previously ! 


ABEZ KNOWLAND had a very bad head- 
ache, and things seemed all wrong. For 
one thing, his big, comfortable bed felt 
unaccountably hard, and the ceiling of his 
room presented an unfamiliar appearance. 
He had not noticed that discoloured patch 

before, or the crack that was shaped like a flash 
of forked lightning. Jabez Knowland closed his 
eyes again and tried to get his brain in proper 
working order. The mere effect of thought set his 
head pulsing with pain. Whisky didn’t usually 
affect him in this way, though he had been pretty 
heavy on the bottle te previous night. And— 
what on earth was that? 
Clang, clang, clang ! 


It was the clanging of a bell—the most doleful 
mournful bell that the man had ever heard—and 
by no stretch of imagination could he associate it 
with the immediate neighbourhood of his big 
house in Carton Square. 

It was a scandal that such a noise should be 
permitted in that select neighbourhood. Church 

ells were soothing; there was something cheerful 
about 2 muffin bell, and a telephone bell held an 
urgent, cajoling note that was not unseemly to the 
ear. But this confounded tolling. He would 
have it stopped! He would ring for his valet, 
and—— 

Then Jabez Knowland sat up and thought that 
he miust be in the grip of some extraordinary 
nightmare as he stared first at the coarse sheets 
and blankets that were wrapped around him, and 
then at his surroundings. 

What in Heaven’s name did it mean? Where 
was he? What was he doing in this place? It 
was not a proper bed on which he lay, but an un- 
yielding mattress, set on wooden boards, raised a 
few inches from a cold, stone floor, and his joints 
and muscles ached and creaked as he moved. 

He seemed crushed in between bleak, white- 
washed walls, which seemed no farther apart than 
he could have reached with his outstretched arms, 
There was a small wooden table, and a plain 
wooden chair; a meagre strip of matting, and in 
one corner a wooden stand, on which rested an 
enamelled basin and jug. 


Jabez Knowland closed his eyes and opened them 
again. The scene was the same. He was wide 
awake, but something must: have gone wrong with 
his brain. He was seeing things that didn’t exist. 

A chill of horror froze into his very soul as he 
glimpsed a narrow, oblong window set high in one 
wall. Three thick iron bars spanned it from side 
to side. 

“Mad—mad! I've gone mad !? was the thought 
that flashed through the bewildered man’s tor- 
tured brain as he scrambled to his feet and stood 
holding his throbbing head in his hands, 


Once, and only once before had he scen such a 
place as this in which he now found himself. It 
was a prison cell, such as he had inspected when he 
had made a tour of Pentonville several years 
previously. 

But what was he doing in a prison cell, and what 
were these clothes he was wearing? A coarse, 
striped shirt, an ill-fitting suit of some coarse, blue 
material, and clumsy, shapeless shoes ! 

Tf he was not already mad, Knowland felt that 
his brain might crack at any moment. In an effort 
to control his faculties he found himself thinking 
of a book he had once read dealing with the subject 
of dual personalities. 

He was Jabez Knowland, and at the same time he 
might be some miserable criminal languishing in 
one of his Majesty's prisons, 

He commenced to shout, wildly, hideously, as he 
flung himself at the massive door, kicking and 
beating upon it, tearing at it with his bare hands. 
Trembling and sobbing for breath, he finally de- 
sisted and sank weakly down on to the wooden 
chair. 

Perhaps it was all a hoax. Someone had played 
a hideous joke on him; but deep within him ‘his 
reason suddenly resisted this idea, 

Now the doleful bell had ceased clanging, and 
Jabez Knowland raised his head as he heard the 
brisk tread of approaching footsteps, and the 
jangle of metal against metal. 

They halted. A key grated harshly, and the 
door was flung open by a hard-faced man wearing 
a blue uniform and a peaked cap. He stepped ta 
one side as the prisoner staggered to his fect, and 
for the first time for sixteen long years Jabez 
Knowland found himself face to face with Paul 
Cynos. 

A long shudder of horror and fear shook Jabez 
Knowland from head to heels. Attired in sombre 
black, Cynos confronted him, with his arms folded 
across his chest and a crooked smile on his lined, 
pallid face. His eyes were as hard as flint, 
and a stray shaft of morning sunlight played 
lightly on his snow-white hair. ~ 

t was Paul Cynos, and yet it might have been 
the ghost of the Cynos Knowland had last seen in 
the dock at the Old Bailey. 

“Qynos! My heavens! Paul Cynos!” croaked 
Knowland, his jaw sagging, and his hands pawing 
vaguely at the empty air. “Man, what docs this 
mean? What am I doing here? Where am I?” 

“You are in prison !” 

Paul Cynos’ yoice was as hard and cold as tem~ 
pered steel. 1 

“In prison? For mercy’s sake, what do you 
mean? I don’t understand! I—I can’t think! I 
shall go mad !¥ 1 

“What! After only one night! Paul Cynos*, 
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rinning wolf’s head and the motto: ‘‘Man 


reys_on man! ”’ 





contemptuous laugh was not a pleasant sound to 
hear as he picked a card from a wooden frame fixed 
outside the door of the cell. “I can soon satisfy 
your curiosity. Your name is Jabez Fowler Know- 
land, but your official number here is 1843. . You 
are on remand,” 

“On remand?” 

Cynos nodded. 

“Yes, You are to be tried to-day.’” 

“Tried? This—this is madness!” cried Jabez 
Knowland, in a shrill, strangled voice. “How can 
af be? What have I done? What am I to be tried 

or?” 

Paul Cynos’ cold eyes seemed to bore right 
through the than as he answered : 

“You are to be tried for the murder of Scott 
Sanders !” 


“ Man Preys on Man.” 


HERE were few experiences that could have 
befallen Sexton Blake in which he would. 
have found himself at a loss. The un- 
expected seldom perturbed him, and he 
might have been posing for his photo- 

graph as he stood in the centre of the hall of Jabez 

Knowland’s house with the unconscious figure of a 

girl, who was an absolute stranger to him, held in 

his museular arms. 

The whole thing had happened so swiftly that 
he had not time to be surprised, and his expression 
was only one of solicitude as he stood gazing down 
into a pale but amazingly pretty face, that was 
the chief part of the golden head nestling 
against his left shoulder. The manservant who 
had been standing by the front door stepped for- 
ward, but he was still several yards away when a 
tall, dark-haired young fellow came swooping down 
the stairs and Titerally snatched the girl away 
from Sexton Blake. 

“What's the matter? What’s happened to her?” 
he cried fiercely, darting a sharp glance at the de- 
tective. “Moya! Speak to me! Benson, don’t 
stand there like an idiot! Telephone for a 
doctor !" 

“Very good, Mr. Knowland > 

“I don’t think yow will need a doctor. The 
young lady has only fainted,” said Blake quietly, 
as he detached a golden hair carefully from his 
sleeve “A glass of water, or smelling salts, if 
you have any handy.” 

A plump, capable-looking maidservant appeared 
from the back of the house, and between them she 
anid the young man carried the senseless girl into 
the room beside the hall and closed the door 
behind them. 

Sexton Blake shrugged his shoulders, and smiled 
faintly as he continued his interrupted progress 
towards the front door. 

“T take it that is Mr. Knowland’s son?” he said 
to the man who handed him his hat and gloves. 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Jack Kuowland.” 

“And the young lady?” 

“Miss Grayle, sir. The 
seeretary.” 

Sexton Blake smiled again as he left the house, 
and turned in the direction of Oxford Street. He 
had just witnessed a little incident that had tem- 
porarily detached his mind from his recent inter- 
view with Jabez Knowland. He now knew that 
Knowland had a son—a well-set-up, pleasant- 
looking young fellow—and that he employed a 
young and particularly attractive lady secretary. 

And it was pretty obvious from what he had 
seen that Mr. Jack Knowland was very much in 
love with the pretty girl whose duty it was to 
attend to his father’s correspondence. 

It was a touch of romance that did not seem to 
fit in with the general atmosphere of the big house 
in Carton Square, whose owner went in fear of 
his life, and kept himself locked in a room with 
iron-barred windows, and who, incidentally, re- 
ceived visitors at the point of an automatic pistol. 

Peculiar, the way that girl suddenly fainted,” 
mused Sexton Blake, as he took a taxi to drive 
him back to Baker Street. “She was reading a 
letter at the time, and the contents seem to have 
given her a censiderable shock, Bad news of some 
kind, I suppose. Funny thing how women faint 
when anything upsets them.” 

Sexton Blake would haye been surprised could 
he have known the nature of the shock that had 
caused the temporary collapse of Jabez Knowland’s 

irl secretary. There were many things that he 
dia not know, but which he was destined to learn 
to his amazement within the next forty-eight 

ours. 


master’s private 


INKER’S eyes widened with interest as he 
listened fo the story that Sexton Blake 
had to tell him when he arrived back at 
his rooms in Baker Street. 

“Phew! So it was Jabez Knowland 
who sent for you!” he exclaimed. “And he’s scared 
out of his life because he knows Paul Cynos has 
been released from prison. Now what about my 
theory, guv’nor? I’m betting that Knowland 
knows more about the murder of Scott Sanders 
than he admitted when he gave his evidence at the 
Old Bailey, sixteen years ago.” 

“He certainly seems to have reason to fear some 
act of violence’ from Cynos,” agreed the detective, 
as for the second time that day he got into his 
dressing-gown and slippers and selected a favourite 
briar from the pipe-rack beside the fireplace. “But 
it is his contention that Cynos’ grievance is 
entirely imaginary and brought about by years 
of prison confinement.” 

“Sounds like it, considering that Cynos has 
been sending those posteards every Match since 
the year of his sentence,” remarked Tinker scorn- 
fully. “That proves it wasn’t a gradual obsession 
with him. I shouldn’t care tobe burdened with 
Knowland’s conscience if he’s known all along that 
Cynos is innocent of Sanders’ murder. ‘The nerve 


of the fellow—asking you to hold his hand and. 


toddle about with him to see that he doesn’t come 
to any-harm. Why doesn’t he get this fine, strap- 
ping ‘son of his td protect him?” 

“Young Knowland is a different type of man 
from his father,” said Sexton Blake. “From what 
little I saw of him I should say that he’s a per- 
fectly sound fellow, and wouldn’t have much sym- 
pathy with his father’s fears. Besides, he’s in 
love with Miss Grayle, and a young man in love 
is the most selfish critter on earth.” 

“Pretty girl?” 

“Exceedingly so.” Blake glanced down at his 
shoulder to assure himself there were no more 

olden hairs left there. As he did so he heard a 
‘aint crackling noise, and a crumpled ball of paper 
dropped out from between his shirt and waistcoat. 

Rather astonished, the detective picked it up and 
smoothed it out on his knee. He had never seen 
the scrap of paper before, and he had no idea 
whence it could have come. It was perfectly plain 
save for some sort of diagram that had been 
stamped on it with a metal die, or a signet ring. 

Blake turned it round to find that it was a clever 
likeness of a wolf’s head with bared fangs, and an 
avidly lolling tongue. Underneath—printed so 
small that he could scarcely read it—was a Latin 
quotation : “Lupus est homo homini.” 

Unlike most people, Blake had not forgotten his 
Latin. 

“*Man is wolf to man,’” he muttered under his 
breath. “Or a clearer rendering would be ‘man 

reys on man.’ Queer sort of motto for anyone to 
have. This is obviously a crest and a part of the 
coat-of-arms of some old-established family. Now, 
how the dickens did it come to be stuck inside my 
coat? It couldn’t have been there when I went 
out.”* 

And then, in an instant, the truth suddenly 
flashed upon him, His eyes blazed keenly as he 
studied the serap of paper with increasing interest 
and curiosity. Moya Grayle—Jabez Knowland’s 
secretary—had been holding just such a sheet of 
paper in her hand when he had first seen her 
outside the door of her employer’s study. She had 
crumpled it between her fingers as she had swayed 
and collapsed limply in Blake’s ready arms, and 
in the surprise of the moment he had not noticed 
what had become of the screwed-up ball of paper. 

It was quite feasible to assume it had dropped 
inside his coat as he had caught the girl in time 
to save her from falling heavily to the floor, and 
there it had remained wedged until he had returned 
to Baker Street and exchanged his coat for a 
dressing-gown. 

And there was absolutely nothing on the sheet 
of paper save the facsimile of a wolf’s head with a 
Latin ‘phrase printed beneath it! 

“Humph! There’s something strange about 
this,” muttered Blake, as he relaxed in his chair 
and sent a cloud of tobacco smoke curling towards 
the ceiling, “There is not the slightest doubt that 
this is the piece of paper Miss Grayle had in her 
hand, and she fainted dead away as soon as she 
caught sight of the wolf's head printed on it. 
There doesn't seem to be anything very alarming 
about it; but it must convey a message or a warn- 
ing of some kind—and not a very pleasant message, 
to judge by the effect it had on the girl 

“It's a family crest, right enough,” he decided 
finally, “and it won't be very difficult to find out 
the name of the family to which it belongs. 
‘Tremayne could soon give me all the information 
there is to be had.” 5 


Tremayne was a friend of Sexton Blake’s who 
had some vague connection with the College of 
Heralds, and seizing a pencil and pad, the detec- 
tive scribbled a hasty note, copying the wolf’s head 
and the Latin phrase inseribed beneath it. He 
enclosed it in an envelope and sent Tinker out to 
post it before-he turded iit onthe night. 

“Lupus est homo homini—man preys on man! 
There’s something sinister about that motto,” was 
the detective’s last thought, as he slid into bed and 
switched off the light. 


LEVEN o'clock the following morning found 
Sexton Blake hard at work, with his pipe 
in full blast and a two days’ accumulation 
of correspondence claiming his undivided 
attention. He was deaf to the sudden 

clamour of the telephone, and it was Tinker who 
answered the call, and turned towards his master 
with great excitement. 

“My hat! Here’s a go, guv’nor !” he exclaimed. 
“Tt's Coutts on the phone, and he wants you to go 
along to Carton Square as quick as you can.” 

“Carton Square!” echoed Sexton Blake. “Why, 
that’s where Jabez Knowland lives!” 

Tinker nodded. 

“Jabez Knowland has disappeared, and Coutts 
says it looks as though there’s been foul play. He 
Iniows you called there last evening; that’s why 
he wants you to go along and see him!” 





A Double Disappearance! 


O Jabez Knowland was missing, and Coutts 
hinted that there was a suspicion of foul 
play connected with his disappearance. 

Tt was a surprising piece of news, coming 

so closely on top of Blake’s own interview 

with Knowland, and the Baker Street detective 
sprang to attention at once. 

His correspondence was dumped unceremoniously 
into a drawer, and in less than five minutes a taxi 
was taking Tinker and himeelf in the direction 
of Carton Square. 

“Tf Knowland has disappeared, then Coutts is 
soon on the job,” remarked Blake. “The obvious 
conclusion one would jump to, knowing the whole 
facts of the case, would be that Paul Cynos is 
in some way concerned with the man’s disappear- 
ance—especially if there is any reason to suspect 
foul play.” 

“T should be more inclined to think that Know- 
land has done a guy,” said Tinker bluntly. “He’s 
in such a blue funk over Cynos’ release that he’s 
beat it good and hard, and is lying low somewhere 
where no one is likely to find him.” 

“That’s not at all unlikely,” agreed Blake. “If 
Knowland has any real grounds to fear Cynos, I’m 
surprised that he didn’t clear ont of the country 
as soon as he heard that his old business partner 
had been discharged from prison. But #here’s no 
use trying to form an opinion until we know 
exactly what has happened.” 

The manservant remembered Sexton Blake from 
the previous day, and admitted him without any 
question. Coutts was- standing in the hall 
engaged in conversation with a tall, tawny- 
moustached police officer, whom he introduced as 
Inspector Harridge, and it was the latter who gave 
a preliminary version of Jabez Knowland’s dis- 
appearance. 


“Mr. Knowland telephoned to me last evening, 
and told me that he had reason to fear that he 
was threatened with some sort of danger from a 
man named Paul Cynos, who had only that day 
been released from Parkmoor Prison,” informed 
the inspector, all in one breath. “He seemed in 
such a state of nerves that I promised to instruct 
two of my men to keep special observation on his 
house during the night. At the same time, I rang 
up the Yard, and got a line on this fellow Cynos, 
knowing that he, being a ticket-of-leave man, 
would have to report to the police on his arrival 
in London.” 

“He had already done that,” volunteered Coutts, 
giving his hard felt hat a flip that tilted it 
aggressively over one eye. “Paul Cynos is stay- 
ing temporarily at Gowell’s Hotel, in Duke Street, 
St. James’, He dined there last evening with a 
solicitor named Sharples, and he was in bed by 
half-past ten. He’s got a cast-iron alibi that 
makes it impossibie for him to have had anything 
to do with Knowland’s disappearance. I hear 
that Knowland sent for you yesterday, Blake, and 
you had quite a long interview with him?” 

The C. man’s tone was blatantly inter- 
rogative, and Sexton Blake soon appeased his 
curiosity, 











With a double police-guard, how could Knowland have vanished—utterly without trace ? 


“Yes. Knowland wasted quite an hour of my 
time,” he said briefly, “He tried to convince me 
that he went in danger of his life now that Paul 
Cynos had been released from prison, and actually 
tried to hire me to aet as his personal bodyguard. 
The mah was genuinely frightened, and he was 
carrying a loaded gun in his pocket.” 

“You didn’t fall in with his wishes?” queried 
Coutts, with a faint grin. 

“T did not, I advised him to apply for police 
protection, and left it at that.” 

“Well, he took your advice. He must have rung 
me up soon after you’d gone,” continued Inspector 
Harridge, referring to his notebook. “The house 
was, kept under observation all night, and no one 
was seen to leave or approach after you had gone, 
and young Mr. Knowland had arrived home just 
after eleven. I will quote according to the story 
told me by Mawson, Mr. Knowland’s valet. He 
took his master’s shaving-water up at eight o'clock 
this morning, but could get no reply. ‘The door 
was locked on the inside, and he concluded that 
Knowland had had a bad night, and didn’t wish 
to be disturbed. 

“He tried again an hour later, but there was 
still no response, though he knocked for all he 
was worth. Suspecting that something was wrong, 
he summoned Mr. Jack Knowland, who put his 
shoulder to the door and foreed it open. ‘Phe room 
was empty. The hed had been slept in, but Mr. 
Knowland had disappeared. The window also was 
locked on the inside.” 

“And why do you suspect foul play?” snapped 
Sexton Blake alertly. 

“The bed was in a terrible state of confusion. 
It looked as though a desperate struggle had taken 
place.” 

“Knowland may have left the house of his 
own accord,” said Blake quietly. “Perhaps he 
has adopted this means of getting out of the way 
of Paul Cynos, and therefore doesn’t want any- 
one to know where he has gone.” 

“No; I'm afraid that theory won't hold water, 
Mr. Blake,” declared Inspector Harridge, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. “Mr. Knowland could 
not possibly have left his house within the past 
twelve hours, or he would have been seen by the 
constables I had posted back and front of the 
house. They saw nothing, nor heard any sign of 
a disturbance. But what clinches the whole thing 
is that Kowland is not likely to have gone off on 
a journey wearing nothing but a pair of silk 
pyjamas. 

“Otherwise, not a stitch of his clothing is miss- 
ing, I had the valet make an examination, and 
he reports that Mr. Knowland’s wardrobe is abso- 
lutely intact. There is not so much as a’ collar 
missing. The clothes he was wearing yesterday 
are just as he left them when he took them off, 
and his wateh, wallet, cigur case, and loose money 
are lying on the table beside his bed. 

“Realising that there was something radically 
wrong, I immediately rang up Mr. Coutts, with 
whom I had spoken last evening, and he came 
straight “along here, after having made inquiries 
that satisfied him that Paul Cynos had not stirred 
out of his hotel since five o’clock yesterday after- 
noon.” 

“Sure. Impossible for Cynos to have had any- 
thing to do with this business,” jerked Coutts. 
“He was still in bed when I made discreet in- 
quiries at Gowell’s Hotel a short while ago. This 
is a dashed funny business, Blake. Jabez Know- 
land has certainly disappeared, but ‘at the same 
time it doesn’t seem possible that he could have 
left the house without being secn, or that he 
would have gone out into the night in his 
pyjamas.” 

“Perhaps he didn’t leave the house?” suggested 
Tinker. “He may be still here?” 

Inspector Harridge threw a lofty glance at the 
private detective’s assistant. 

“The house has been searched from cellar to 
attic, and there is not the slightest trace of Mr. 
Knowland to be found.” 


Y this time the little party had moved into 
the big room at the end of the hall, where 








Jabez Knowland had received Sexton 

Blake the previous evening. The fireplace 

was littered with cigar-butts, and Blake 
noted the empty whisky decanter, ftanked by a 
soiled glass and a half-consumed siphon of soda- 
water. 

“How does young Knowland take it?” he asked. 
‘Can he throw any light on his father’s dis- 
appearance?” 

Harridge shook his head. 
“I can’t quite make out young Mr. Knowland,” 





he said slowly. “He seems to-haye something else 
on his mind that is worrying him to the ex- 
clusion of the old man’s disappearance. He went 
out a while ago, and hasn’t come back yet.” 

“Well, what do you make of it all, Blake?” 
queried Coutts. “Funny that this should have 
happened after your strange meeting with Paul 
Cynos yesterday: One can’t help suspecting that 
he might have some hand in this affair, and yet 
there’s not a shred of proof against him. He 
hasn’t stirred ont of his hotel since yesterday 
afternoon, and the only person who has visited 
him is a solicitor named Sharples, who evidently 
has been attending to his affairs during his im- 
prisonment.” 

“Tt isn’t to be supposed that Cynos came here 
and spirited Jabez Knowland away,” said Blake. 
“Knowland was prepared for trouble. As I told 


you before, he carried a loaded revolver, and he 
would have used it had the occasion arisen.” 


Running footsteps behind him made Tinker jerk 
It was a girl, white faced and breathless. 
“Help me to get 


round. 
“Please help me!" she cried. 


away!" 


“Yes; we've found the revolver,” said Coutts 
meaningly. “It was at the bottom of the water- 
jug in Knowland’s bed-room. Not much use to 
him there!” 

Sexton Blake was frankly puzzled. But for 
sound proofs to the contrary, he would have been 
convinced that Jabez Knowland had left home of 
his own free will, and with no other object save 
to avoid a possible meeting with Paul Cynos. 

But it seemed impossible that the man could 
have left the house by any of the usual exits, and 
if the valet’s evidence was to be relied upon, 
Knowland’s wardrobe was intact save for the suit 
of pyjamas he had worn when he had gone to bed 
the previous night. 

A search of the bed-room did not serve to throw 
any fresh light on the mystery. The lucked door 
had been foreed open, and the key lay in the 
centre of the floor. ‘The bed certainly presented 
the appearance as though it had been the scene 
of a desperate struggle, and it was an extra- 
ordinary thing that owland’s loaded revolver 
should have been found at the bottom of the water- 


jug. 

Blake noticed one point that had escaped the 
attention of both Coutts and Harridge. On the 
washstand stood a glass of water, in which reposed 
three false teeth, attached to a solid gold plate. 

Tt was scarcely likely that Knowland would have 
willingly gone off without his teeth. It seemed to 
point to the fact that his disappearance was a 
sudden and unexpected one. A thorough search 
of the house made it’ perfectly clear that Jabez 
Knowland was not, and could not have been, con- 
cealed on the premises, 
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“Reckon this wouldn’t have happened if you’d 
consented to do as Knowland asked you,” remarked 
Coutts, as they returned to the ground floor. 
“Not that I blame you for turning him down, 
Blake, but it appears that he had good reason to 
fear that something was going to happen to him. 
What I want to know is, how the diekens did the 
man leave the house without being seen, and with- 
out leaving a single trace behind him? He locked 
his bed-room door when he retired last night, and 
the door was still locked this morning. He 
couldn’t have left by the window, because it’s 
protected by iron bars.” 

As they reached the hall, a key rattled in the 
lock of the front door, and Jack Knowland entered 
the house. Sexton Blake’s eyes narrowed as he 
stared euriously at the young man. It appeared 
that he was deeply stitred and agitated by the 
mysterious disappearance of his father. 

Knowland’s face was pale and haggard, and 
there was a dull look of dis- 
tress in his eyes as he gazed 
listlessly at the little group in 
the hall. 

At the mention of Sexton 
Blake’s name a flush of colour 
crept into his checks, and he 
shook hands warmly with the 
famous detective. 

“Ym afraid I can’t help you 
at all. I hayen’t the vaguest 
idea what can have become of 
the guv’nor,” he said candidly. 
“The last time I saw him was 
when he was going up to bed 
about eleven o'clock last night. 
But I did notice he was jolly 
queer in his ways yesterday. 
He seemed to be nervous as a 
cat; locked himself in his room, 
and had hardly a civil word to 
say to anyone.” 

“He made no mention to you 
of a man named Paul Cynos?” 
asked Blake quietly. 

“No. The old man and I 
didn’t have a great deal to say 
to one another.” 

Sexton Blake was silent for 
a few moments. Jack Know- 
land had spoken in such a 
tone that it did not secm 
possible that his distressed and 
agitated appearance _ could 
have any connection with his 
father’s disappearance. 

“I wonder,” said the detec- 
tive at length—“I wonder if 
your father’s seeretary—Miss 
Grayle—could give us any in- 
formation? She would know 
more about his affairs than 
anyone else.” 

Jack Knowland started, as though he had been 
stabbed, and his lips twitched as he attempted to 
speak, 
me Miss—Miss Grayle!” he stammered, and sud- 
denly laid a trembling hand on Blake’s arm. 
“What made you mention her, Mr. Blake? I’m 
worried out of my life about Miss Grayle! She- 
she’s disappeared as well !” 









Where Is Jabez Knowland ? 


“ ISS GRAYLE! Who’s Miss Grayle?” 
demanded Inspector Coutts, as Jack 
Knowland blurted out his startling 
announcement, 

“Miss Grayle is my father’s secre- 
tary,” replied the young man, in a low voice. 
“She usually comes here every day to attend to 
the guv’nor’s correspondence.” 

“ And you say that she has disappeared as well ?” 
exclaimed Coutts. “Great Scott, you don’t suppose 
that she and Mr. Knowland have gone off 
together?” 

ack Knowland crimsoned, and flung a con- 
temptuous glance at the C.1.D. man. 

“Don’t talk like a fool!” he jerked indignantly. 
“Tf you want to know the truth, Moya Grayle and 
I were engaged to be married. It was a secret 
engagement, but I was intending to tell the old 
man about it. But now she’s vanished—gone off 
without leaving any address behind her, I—I’m 
hoping you might be able to find her for me, 
Mr. Blake ees 

“Perhaps you’d better tell me all about it?” 
suggested Sexton Blake, silencing Coutts with a 











18 “‘It_may be that there is a secret exit from this house that only he knew!” 


sharp gesture. “It certainly seems strange that 
your father and Miss Grayle should have dis- 
appeared so suddenly,” 

“There’s no connection between the two cases,” 
declared Jack Knowland fierecly. “Moya Grayle 
and I have been sceretly engaged for several 
weeks now. Yesterday I noticed that there was 
something strange about her manncr—” 

“You noticed the same thing about your father,” 
interrupted Inspector Harridge. 

Young Knowland ignored the remark. It was 
obvious that his father’s disappearance wasn’t 
worrying him in the least. 

“Miss Grayle had a fainting fit, and went home 
carly yesterday,” he continued, addressing himself 
to Sexton Blake, “But she’d arranged to go to a 
theatre with me in the evening, and that appoint- 
ment held good, if she was well enough to come. 
‘Yo my surprise, she didn’t turn up. I called at 
the house where she lodged, and was told that 
slie'd gone out without leaving a message of any 
ki ri 











“This morning ”—the young man’s voice shook, 
and a look of pain flashed across his face— this 
morning I received a letter from Moya. I won’t 
show it to you, but I can tell you what was in it. 
She broke off the engagement—told me that it was 
alla mistake, and that she couldn’t possibly marry 
me, She told me that she was going away, and 
begged me not to try to find her.” 

“So you went straight round to her house?” 
suggested Blake. 

“Of course I did,” admitted Knowland bitterly. 
“And she'd gone. She'd packed her bags, and 
paid her bill, and went off late last night. The 
landlady hasn’t the remotest idea where she’s 
gone. She'd have told me if she knew. I must 
find her, Mr. Blake! I must know what has 
happened to cause her to disappear like this.” 

Sexton Blake was suddenly reminded of the 
piece of crumpled paper he had found inside his 
coat the previous night. He knew that it had 
been responsible for the fainting fit that had 
caused Miss Grayle to collapse in his arms, and 
he was wondering if it had any direct connection 
with the girl’s subsequent disappearance. 

He had it in his wallet, intending to return it 
to Jabez Knowland’s secretary, and lie now drew it 
out and handed it to the younger Knowland. 

“Does that convey anything to you?” he asked 
briefly. 

Jack Knowland shook his head as he stared at 
the impression of a wolf's head with the Latin 
phrase, “Lupus est homo homini,” printed beneath 
it, and it was obvious that he hadn’t the vaguest 
idea what it meant, or where it had come from. 

“No, never scen it before!” he muttered 
despondently. “If only you could find out where 
Miss Grayle has gone—~” 

“I'm afraid I can’t promise anything in that 
direction,” replied the detective, as he replaced 
the piece of paper in his wallet. “It is obvious 
from what you have told me that Miss Graylo has 
vanished of her own accord and has specially asked 
you not to try to find her” 

“She can’t mean it! She must have been forced 


to write that letter. If you can’t help me I 
shall apply to the police.” 

“You may be certain that we will make every 
endeavour to trace Miss Grayle,” assured Inspector 
Harridge. “It is a very peculiar circumstance 
that she should be missing on the very day 
Mr, Knowland disappears.” 

Jack Knowland eae his 
turned miserably away. 

“Moya Grayle. has nothing whatever to do with 
the fact that my father has vanished,” he said 
emphatically, “On second thoughts, I should be 
obliged if you would treat what I have told you 
in the strictest confidence.” 

“Well, I’m hanged if I can make head or tail 
of this business,” said Inspector Coutts, taking 
off his hat and examining it as though he expected 
to find Jabez Knowland himself curled up inside 
the crown, “It's a mighty funny thing that 
Knowland should have vanished within twenty- 
four hours of Paul Cynos’ discharge from prison. 
And yet we can’t hang a dashed thing on Cynos. 
He could account for every moment of his time 
since he arrived in London.” 

“Tt still remains to be proved that Knowland 
did not plan this disappearance in order to give 
Cynos the slip,” rema Blake, depositing a 
grey cylinder of cigar ash in the fireplace. “Judg- 
ing by my interview with him, I should say there 
is nothing he would not have done to avoid a meet- 
ing with Paul Cynos, It may even be that there 
is some exit from this house known only to him- 
self, and the whole thing was planned in advance. 
There is nothing to prevent a man from dis- 
appearing if he chooses to do so, so long as the 
circumstances do not lead the police to suspect the 
possibility of foul play.” 

“Well, and the police do in this case,” said 
Inspector Harridge importantly. ‘Didn't Know- 
land ring me up and tell me that he had reason 
to fear that Paul Cynos meant to make an attempt 
on his life? Would he have asked for police pro- 
tection if he hadn’t believed it to be true? And 
now he’s disappeared! There are signs of a 
struggle in his bed-room, and his loaded revolver 
is found submerged in a water-jug.” 

“Yes, it is reasonable to presume that there is 
something mysterious about this affair,” agreed 
Blake calmly, “But still it does not preclude the 
possibility that Knowland stage-managed his own 
disappearing trick. If he was forcibly removed, 
as you suggest, by what manner of means was he 
spirited away from the house?” 

“T’ve been thinking that over,” replied Har- 
ridge, glad of the opportunity to air his opinions. 
“This is a corner house, entirely detached on the 
one side, and two of my men had it under con- 
stant observation from eleven o’clock last night 
until seven this morning. They are prepared to 
swear that not a soul entered or left the place 
between those hours.” 

“And yet Jabez Knowland is not in the house !” 
said Coutts impatiently. ‘*Where do you suggest 
he has gone?” 

“The house next door!” jerked Harridge, with a 
knowing nod of his head. “He could have gone 
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by way of the roof, or there is a baleony, divided 
between the two houses by a low partition. 
Haynes—one of my men who was keeping observa- 
tion last night—tells me that several cars pulled 
up outside the next-house, and several men were 
seen to drive away. Knowland may have been one 
of them.” 

“Who lives next door?” snapped Coutts. 

“T don’t know; but I can soon find out. I’ve a 
good mind to strike while the iron’s hot, and 
seatch the house right away. What do you say, 
Mr. Coutts? Will you give me a hand?” 

Coutts answered neither “yes ” nor “no.” 

“There may be something in what you say, 
Harridge,” he prevaricated tactfully. “But you 
don't possess a search warrant, and I doubt if 
you'd get one on such slender grounds.” 

“T shan’t trouble about a search warrant,” said 
the inspector confidently. “A bit of bluft’s per- 
miissible in a case like this. If we didn’t take a 
risk now and then, we'd never get much further 
in this game.” 

“You please yourself. This is your case, Har- 
ridge,” observed Coutts cautiously. “At least you 
can make a few inquiries, and ask for permission 
to search the house. Going home, Blake?” 


“I don’t see that there’s anything to keep me 
here,” replied the detective candidly. “It isn’t a 
case where my assistance would be of any use to 
you. "Inspector Harridge seems to be following 
the right lines, but I should advise him to secure 
a search warrant before he attempts to search the 
house next door.” 

But Inspector Harridge wasn’t inclined to accept 
advice from a mere private detective. There was 
an expensive-looking car standing outside the 
entrance to the adjoining house. 

Tt was opened by an elderly manservant, who 
did not scem at ‘all impressed by Harridge’s 
uniform or his gruff demand to sce the owner of 
the house. 

“My business? My business is to search these 
premises,” informed the inspector, in a voice that 
came plainly to the ears of Sexton Blake and his 
companions, “I am making inquiries regarding 
Mr, Jabez Knowland, who is missing, under sus- 
picious circumstances, from the adjoining 
premises.” 

Inspector Harridge had no time to say any more. 
The footman had stepped to one side, and two men 
suddenly appeared in the hall, closely engaged in 
conversation as they stepped briskly through the 
door. Both were immaculately dressed. The one 
was about forty years of age, fall and dark, with a 
clever countenance. 

His companion was considerably older, short and 
grey-haired, and with sharp, bird-like features. 
Both halted and stared curiously at the burly 
figure of Inspector Harridge. 

Coutts pursed his lips, and rubbed a hand 
puzzledly across his heavy chin. 

“Humph! I seem to know those two,” he 
remarked thoughtfully. “Their faces are con- 
foundedly familiar to me.” 

“They should be,” remarked Sexton Blake 
dryly, a queer smile twinkling in his eyes as he 
tossed the butt of his cigar into the street. “The 
tall man is John Selby Waite, the recently 
appointed Home Secretary; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, his companion is Mr. Latimer Biggs, the 
famous K.C. I am afraid that our friend Har- 
ridge has rather put his foot in it!” 











NSPECTOR COUTTS puffed out his cheeks and 
muttered a fervent prayer of thanksgiving 
that he had tactfully declined to accompany 
Harridge in his intended search of the 
adjoining house. In his wildest nightmares 

he could conceive nothing more demoralising than 

to be suddenly confronted in such circumstances 
by the Home Secretary and Mr. Latimer Biggs, 

K.C., sometime Junior Counsel for the Crown. 

“@reat snakes, you're right, Blake!” he mut- 
tered in an awed voice. “That's the Home 

Secretary sure enough, though I’ve only seen him 

once or twice at a distance. But he doesn’t live 

in Carton Square.” 
“No. But Latimer Biggs evidently does,” said 

Sexton Blake, “and if you ever heard him cross- 


examining a wretched witness, you’d never forget— 


it. I’m sorry for Harridge. Look at his face.” 
Inspector Harridge was the colour of a beetroot, 
and he looked as though he was longing for the 
ground to open and swallow him up. One hand 
was glued to the peak of his eap. Mr. Latimer 
Biggs was addressing him with a bland, dangerous 
smile on his face, and the police officer seemed to 
have shrunk to half his normal size by the time 
the Home Secretary and his companion descended 
the steps and stepped into the waiting car. Thi 
drove off; the front door closed on the smir! 
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footman, and Harridge had the appearance of a 
man who had been dazed by a crushing blow on 
the head as he walked heavily towards the gate. 

He halted for a moment and dazedly stooped to 
pick up something from the ground. But he 
seemed to have recovered some of his composure 
by the time he had rejoined Sexton Blake and his 
companions. 

“You saw who it was?” he said thickly, run- 
ning a finger round the inside of his collar. “The 
Home Sceretary himself and Latimer Biggs, the 
K.C. Biggs lives there—it’s his house.” 

“T take it you wouldn’t insist on‘searching the 
premises without a warrant?” suggested Coutts, 
with a faint grin. 

“Latimer Biggs was giving a dinnez-party last 
night; that accounts for the ears my men saw out- 
side,” went on Harridge, ignoring the thrust. 
“The Home Sceretary was present, and several 
other big pots.” 

“Well, it’s not to be supposed that they had 
anything to do with Jabez Knowland’s disappear- 
ance,” said Coutts grimly. ‘Whether he was kid- 
napped, or vanished of his own accord, you'll have 
to think of some other explanation of the manner 
in which he left this house.” 

“Seems like it,” agreed the inspector. “And 
yet, look here at what I found caught in one 
of those potted shrubs at the foot of the steps 
leading up to Latimer Biggs’ house !” 

It was a white silk handkerchief that he dangled 
from his fingers, and clearly eeproiderea in one 
corner were “the initials “J. 

“That handkerchief ee ya Jabez Know- 
land,” declared Harridge. “How did it come to 
be dropped just outside Latimer Biggs’ front door? 
You've only got to look at it to see that it can’t 
have been there very long.” 

Coutts shook his head soberly as he examined 
the square of white silk, though he was ready to 
admit that it was probably the property of Jabez 
Kknowland. 

“Might have blown to where you found it,” he 
said shortly. “If it dropped fromm a window it 
could have landed there. He might have: been 
waving it as a sort of signal. It strikes me the 
best thing we can do is to report Knowland’s dis- 

ance in the ordinary way and let the Press 
a song and dance about it. We can’t take 
any definite steps to search for the man until we 
have some sort of an idea what has become of him. 
I'm beginning to think Mr. Blake is right. Know- 
land has gone into hiding to keep out of the way 
of Paul Cynos, and he doesn’t want to be found.” 

This wasn’t exactly an accurate summary of the 
conclusion at which Sexton Blake. had arrived. 
‘The circumstances were such as to give him an 
uneasy feeling that Paul Cynos was concerned in 
some way with his late partner’s inexplicable 
disappearance. 














He could not rid his memory of the vaguely 
sinister hints that the ex-convict had dropped 
during their motor-drive to London the previous 
day. True, he had made no mention of Jabez 
Knowland, but he had inferred that he was pre- 
meditating some action that would put him at 
cross purposes with Sexton Blake. 

That could only be construed as an action which 
was in defiance with the law, and Blake could not 
forget that during all the years he had spent in 
prison, Cynos had not failed to keep Knowland 
actively aware of the-fact that he harboured 
thoughts of vengeance in his mind. 

Therefore, it was quite reasonable to assume 
that the ex-convict might be directly or indirectly 
concerned in Jabez Knowland’s mysterious 
disappearance. 

But, for the time being, Sexton Blake was not 
so much interested in Jabez Knowland as he was 
in the latter's lady secretary. It was a queer 
coincidence that “Moya Grayle should have 
vanished on the same day as her employer had 
been spirited away from the big house in Carton 
Square. The point was, was there any connection 
between the two events? The famous detective 
had already arrived at one conclusion. 

“Miss Grayle's disappearance was actuated by 
the letter she received yesterday afternoon,” he 
decided to himself. “The question is, why should 
the picture of a wolf’s head lead her to break off 
her engagement with young Knowland, throw up 
her situation, and go away without leaving any 
clue as to her whereabouts? 

“Inspector Harridge may or may not be right, 
c «accept his theory that 
Grayle have gone’ away 

















- BRAIN 
DUSTERS! 


The great detective sets you these 
intriguing five-minute puzzles. Check 
your answers with those on page 24. 


GETAWAY THAT WASN'T. 


The inhabitants of Amberton were 
astonished to see a car flash through the 
village at sixty miles an hour, followed, 
ten minutes later, by a police car doing 
a steady ninety miles an hour. A gang 
of crooks were trying to make a getaway, 
but they were caught in the village of 
Selham., Assuming both cars main- 
tained the speeds at which they passed 
through Amberton, how far is Selham 
from Amberton ? 


SOLVE THIS CODE. 


STUOTRLN EWSUOIBE NOANNSED 
DTNDCHRA MHDSEAUL EOPAOLIF. 


“1 think that code message would 
stump you if you had no clue to the 
method of solving it,’’ remarked Sexton 
Blake, ‘'so to help you I'll tell you that 
the first word is ‘send,’ and that the 
sender of the message is appealing for 
money. When you have solved it 
you will find it a useful code.” 


ADDRESS UNKNOWN. 


Which gaol! was Dirty Bert sent to ? 
That’s what his friends were asking 
until they found the four pictures below, 
which Bert had managed to smuggle 
out as they took him away. Take two 
consecutive letters from the name of 
each object illustrated and arrange 
the pairs of letters to form the name of 
Dirty Bert’s present residence. 






































ACK in his rooms in Baker Street, Sexton 
Blake applied himself to his books of 
newspaper cuttings, and refreshed his 
memory with all the details of the six- 
teen-year-old trial of Paul Cynos. 
Almost at once he hit upon a point that had not 
previously stirred his interest. It may have been 
only a mere coincidence, but the fact remained 
that it was Mr. Latimer Biggs who had vigorously 
and whole-heartedly conducted the defence of Paul 
Cynos, and wio had maintained, even after the 








* whereabouts have been completely 
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that an innocent man had 
been wrongfully sentenced for the murder of 
Scott Sanders. 

Sixteen years later the Home Sceretary had 
signed an order for the immediate release of Paul 
Cynos, aon the same night. he had dined with 

Latimer Biggs at his house, adjoining the one 
from which Jabez Knowland had disappeared. 

“It's a queer mix-up,” mused the detective, 
tapping the ashes from his pipe. “And the cir- 
cumstances are apt to lead one to jump to all 
sorts of wild suspicions. It is a case that Scotland 
Yard is best fitted to unravel.” 

Mrs. Bardell entered at that moment with a 
couple of letters on a tray, and Sexton Blake 
ripped the envelopes open with the stem of his 
pipe. The first contained nothing more interest- 
ing than a publisher's list of new books, but the 
second roused the detective to sudden excitement. 
It was a reply to the letter he had posted the 
previous night to his friend Tremayne, at the 
College of Heralds. 


rial was coneluded, 


“Dear Blake,” it ran,—“I haven’t had time to 
make a thorough investigation, but I can tell you 
off-hand that your enclosure is a facsimile of ‘the 
crest of an old family of Norman descent of the 
name of Cynos. ‘The most recent generation I can 
trace is Paul Guise Cynos, who figured pro- 
minently in a sensational criminal case some years 
ago. Apart from the question of, heraldty, I 
happen to know he has seven sons and’ one 
daughter, whose whereabouts have been completely 
lost since their father was found guilty of murder 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. I can supply 
you with fuller details if you wish.” 








A long, low whistle of astonishment escaped 
Sexton Blake’s lips, and a spark of excitemeat 
kindled in his eyes as he read Tremayne’s neat, 
legible handwriting. 

The wolf’s head imprinted on the sheet of paper 
—the receipt of which had caused Moya Grayle 
such extreme agitation the previous day—was the 
family erest of Paul Cynos, the ex-convict, who 
had been discharged from Parkmoor Prison within 
the past thirt 

There was no doubt that Paul Cynos had sent 
the enigmatic message to Jabez Knowland’s seere- 
tary. The girl had fainted from shock at the bare 
sight of it, and by the following morning both she 
and Jabez Knowland had completely disappeared. 

Here was almost convincing evidence that not 
only Paul Cynos, but Moya Grayle as well, were 
in some way implicated in the mystery surround- 
ing the vanishing of Jabez Knowland ! 

A hundred and one insistent questions flashed 
through Sexton Blake’s mind as he sat with knit 
brows, and his teeth clenched tight on the stem of 
his pipe. What had Paul Cynos to do with Moya 
Grayle? What was the meaning of the message 
he had sent her, which had consisted of nothing 
more than a sheet of paper stamped with his 
family crest? 

Again the detective glanced through the letter 
that had just reached him, and the truth seemed to 
dawn upon him as he followed the words: “I 
believe he has severi sons and one danghter; whose 
lost ——” 

What had become of Paul Cynos’ seven sons? 
That was a question he could not answer, but he 
believed he was right in supposing that Moya 
Grayle and the ex-convict’s daughter were one and 
the same person! Who else would recognise the 
family crest and be so affected by it as Miss Graylo 
had been? 

Such an idea suggested a conspiracy of ven- 
geance against Jabez Knowland that had been 
growing and ripening for the past sixteen years. 
Assuming that he was on the right lines, was it 
by mere chance that Cynos’ daughter should be 
filling the position of Knowland’s “secretary at the 
time he was released from prison? Or had she 
Deen deliberately and cleverly engineered into 
that position in’ order that she could assist her 
father in his craving for revenge when he had 
regained his freedom? 

It was about the most perplexing thing of the 
kind that Sexton Blake had ever been called upon 
to tackle. If Paul Cynos was responsible for the 
disappearance of his late partner, how had it been 
managed, and in what way could the girl have 
assisted him? 

“One thing is certain,” decided the detective. 
“(Cynos’ message was unexpected and came as a 
great shock to Moya Grayle. But she knew what 
it meant, If she was genuinely in love with young 
Knowland, it is just possible thatthe has vanished 
as much to, avoid Cynos as anyone else.” 
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With his pipe in full blast, the detes. 
tive sat for a long while, trying to piece 
things together in his mind. He was 
intrigued by the fresh problem of the 
seven sons Paul Cynos had left behind 
him when he had departed from the outer 
world sixteen years previously. 

They must be grown men by now, and 
it would be interesting to know what had 
become of them. According to Tremayne, 
all know of their whereabouts ‘had 
been lost. They may have left the 
country, or be living in the British Isles 
under assumed names in order to live 
down the disgrace that their father’s 
conviction had brought upon them. 

If the latter were the case, it was 
quite likely that Paul Cynos had com- 
anunicated with them in the same way as 
le had notified the daughter of "his 
liberation. The sign of the wolf’s head 
was probably a signal of some kind—a 
call to arms—a warning that their as- 
\sistance was needed to enable Paul Cynos 
to revenge himself on the man who, he 
alleged, was the real murderer of Scott 











"Good job 


























we were in the toy department, Bill." 


He merely knew that he was following 
a girl who was travelling in a car that 
belonged to Paul Cynos, the ex-convict 
who had only been released from prison 
the previous day, and who was suspected 
of having had some hand in the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of Jabez Knowland. 
‘The girl had telephoned to Sexton Blake, 
and Tinker had been deputed to find out 
who she was and where she came from, 
if he could. 

He hadn’t the vaguest idea that: his 
quarry was Moya Grayle, the missing 
secretary from Knowland’s house in 
Carton Square. 

Some distance beyond Ripley the car 
swerved into a side turning, and finally 
negotiated a pair of drive gates that 
gave entrance to a big, solidly built 
house, standing isolated in its own 
grounds. 

A wolf’s head, carved in stone, snarled 
from the top of each gatepost, and 
Tinker noticed, with curiosity, as he 
brought the bike to a halt, that the 





Sanders. 

“I must tell Coutts of these fresh develop- 
ments,” mused Blake. “It would be as well for 
Scotland Yard to endeavour to trace the where- 
abouts of cach of Cynos’ seven sons. And that will 
be an extremely difficult task if they are living 
under assumed names.” 

The violent ringing of the telephone bell 
suddenly attracted the detective’s attention. He 
hazarded a guess that it was Coutts himself who 
was calling him as he reached for the instrument; 
but it was uot the C.I.D. man’s gruff, jerky voice 
that came to him over the wires. 

It was not a man’s voice at all, but the low, 
agitated tones of a woman in distress ! 

“Mr, Blake! Is that Mr. Sexton Blake?” 

“Speaking!” replied the detective. “Who are 
you?” ” 

“Mr. Blake, listen to me! I want you to do 
something for me!” jerked the woman, ignoring 
the detective’s question. “It—it doesn’t matter 
who Iam. I want you to give a message to Mr. 
Knowland—Mr. Jack Knowland. I know that you 
have met him. I know that you were at Carton 
Square this morning and—— ‘Are you listening ?” 

Sexton Blake was listening, and he had betrayed 
his keen attention by a sliglt but audible intake 
of breath. He knew instinctive that the girl at 
the other end of the wires was Moya Grayle! 











Tinker Delivers The Goods. 


T came to Sexton Blake in a flash that it was 
Jabez Knowland’s missing secretary who had 
rung him up on the telephone. Who else of 
the feminine sex would know of his visit to 
Carton Square that morning, and be anxious 

to have a message transmitted to Jack Knowland? 

All in the space of a fraction of a second the 
detective attracted Tinker’s attention and made a 
gesture to the far corner of the room. There was 
a seeond telephone there, and in a trice the lad 
hhad reached the instrument and was asking the 
operator to let him know the whereabouts of the 
caller engaging Sexton Blake's attention on the 
other line. In these days of dials, the tracing of 
calls was a difficult business, but by a special 
arrangement with the Post Office Sexton Blake 
was able to find out the source of any calls that 
came though to the Baker Street house. 

“Yes, I am listening,” Sexton Blake was saying 
quietly. “Just one moment, please. The cord of 
this receiver has got tangled up with something.” 

He turned to Tinker again, with one hand 
clapped over the transmitter. 

“Telephoning from public 
Road Station !” 
woman, guv’nor 

“Woman—young and pretty !” 
detective. “Get to it!” 

Tinker knew what was expected of him. He 
grabbed his hat and dived from the room, while 
Sexton Blake prepared to prolong the call for as 
long as possible. 




















call box, Edgware 
informed the lad. “Man or 


snapped the 


“Yes? I didn’t quite catch your name?” he 
said slowly. 
“{_J haven't given you my name. It doesn’t 





matter, in any case. 
to Mr, Knowland.” 
“Which Mr. Knowland? There are two,” 
quibbled Mr. Blake, with irritating obtuseness 
“You know as well as I do that Mr. Jahez 
Knowland has disappeared !” flashed back the girl, 


I want you to give a message 








with an angry sob in her voice. “I mean Jack 
Knowland, of course! Please, Mr. Blake, go and 
see him at once! Warn him! Tell him——” 

“Just a minute. Better let me write it down,” 
suggested Blake, and gained another few seconds 
in the imaginary operation of reaching for pencil 
and paper. 

“There is no need to write anything down!” 
protested the girl. “Jack Knowland is in danger! 
Warn him! Tell him that he must be careful 
and on his guard !” 

“Danger? What kind of danger?” 

“T_T don’t know. I don’t know anything my- 
self! All J know is that something may happen 
to him at any time now!” 

“You mean he may disappear—as his father dis- 
appeared ?” 

“Per-perhaps. You will warn him?” 

“Yes, I will warn him; but——” 

The wire suddenly went dead, and Sexton Blake 
knew that the girl had rung off. But he had 
achieved his object; he had detained her for con- 
siderably more than three minutes, and perhaps 
given Tinker sufficient time to perform the task 
allocated to him. 

Tinker had not allowed any grass to grow under 
his fect. He was always prepared for such an 
emergency as had arisen that day, and almost in 
one breath he had descended the stairs, grabbed 
the light but speedy motor-cycle that was parked 
at the back of the house, and gained the street. 


Like a hawk he swooped into the midst of the 
traffic, cut in front of a motor-bus, avoided a 
refuge by a hairsbreadth, and made a bee-line for 
the Edgware Road. A policeman raised his hand, 
but grinned and dropped it again as he recognised 
Sexton Blake’s assistant. 

“A woman—young and pretty !” mused Tinker, 
as he skimmed past a taxi and swerved between a 
private car and a delivery van. “ Wonder who she 
is, and why the guv’nor wants her trailed? 
Gerrout of the way !” 


An elderly gentleman “got” with surprising 
agility, and’ the motor-cycle’s brakes squealed es 
the lad slid it to a standstill outside the Edgware 
Road Underground Station. The first person he 
singled out was a young and particularly pretty 
girl, who was in the act of leaving the station. 
There was an anxious, worried look on. her face, 
and she glanced to right and left as she crossed 
the pavement and stepped into a car that was 
waiting by the kerb. 

Tinker threw one glance at the ear and nearly 
fell off his bike with surprise. It was a Rolls- 
Royce—and, what was more, it was the same Rolls- 
Royce in which he and Sexton Blake had com- 
pleted their interrupted journey to London the 
previous day. 

It was the car belonging to Paul Cynos, the ex- 
convict ! 

Tinker knew that he had spotted his right 
quarry, and he was only a few yards behind the 
Rolls-Royce as it swung into the flow of traffic and 
headed towards Hyde Park Corner. Its subsequent 
route lay by way of Knightsbridge and Kensington 
High Street, and on over Hammersmith Bridge, 
to finally get on the main Portsmouth Road. 
Tinker hung on to the car like its own back 
number-plate. 

It was a queer business, he decided to himself, 
and the annoying part was he lad no idea what it 
all was about. 











name, the Lair, was emblazoned on the 
massive double gates. 

“Now, what's the next move, I wonder?” mused 
the lad, as he watched the Rolls-Royce draw up 
outside the front of the house. “Suppose I'd 
better wait and make certain if the girl actually 
lives here, or is only making a call. Cynos himself 
must be still staying at Gowell’s Hotel.” 

“No; he left there this morning. I hope you 
have enjoyed your ride, my lad?” u 

Tinker ‘had not realised that he had spoken 
his thoughts aloud, and he swung round quickly, 
to find that Paul Cynos was standing within a few 
fect of him. 

With his pallid face, snow-white hair, and 
sombre black clothes, the ex-convict presented a 
strangely contrasting figure to his immediate 
surroundings. His eyes were cold and expression- 
less, and’ his thin lips were twisted in a mirthless 
smile as he surveyed Sexton Blake’s assistant. 

Tinker was too flabbergasted to make any reply. 
He was discomfited by this unexpected meeting 
with Paul Cynos, and he could feel his cheeks 
colouring as he met the man’s steady gaze. 

“T take it you are returning to Baker Street 
at onec?” went on Cynos suavely. “I should be 
obliged if you would deliver this to your master 
on your arrival.” 

Tinker was more astounded than ever as he 
stared at the sealed envelope that was placed in 
his hand, and which was already inscribed to 
Sexton Blake at his address in Baker Street. 

“Yes, I knew that you were on your way here,” 
said Cynos, evidently divining the lad’s thoughts. 
“T could tell you the exact minute when you left 
Baker Strect and rode straight to Edgware Road 
Station. You may assure Mr. Blake that my car 
will call for him punctually at six o'clock.” 

And with this enigmatic remark, Paul 
sed through the drive-gates and walked steadily 
ds the distant house. Tinker shivered. ‘There 
something about the ex-convict that seemed 
chill into his blood. He found himself 

ixteen years’ imprisonment must 
have had a gradual dehumanising effect on Paul 
Cynos that had sapped him of all the better 
instinets common to mankind. 

Tinker’s one desire.was to get back to Baker 
Street as quickly as possible, and see if Sexton 
Blake could make anything of the strange story 
he had to tell. But, as luck would have it, he had 
seareely covered a hundred yards when his back 
yre collapsed with a bang, and he discovered the 
source of the trouble in a piece. of broken glass 
that had penetrated clean through the stout rubber 
cover. 

His first thought was that it had been specially 
placed there for him by Cynos, but second thoughts 
showed the improbability of that idea. 

It was a twenty minutes’ job and the lad was 
hot with anger and impatience by the time he had 
repaired the puncture. He inflated the tyre, and 
was in the very act of throwing his weight on the 
ck-starter, when there was a sudden light patter 
of running footsteps, and he looked round to find 
himself staring straight at the girl who had been 
the oceupant of the car he had trailed all the way 
from Edgware Road! 

She was hatless and dishevelled, and panting for 
h, and her lips were trembling with agitation 
he drew level with the sturdy lad on the motor- 
cyele. 

“*Please, will you help me?” she said appeal- 
ingty. “I want to get away from here as quickly 
as possible. I want to go to London. If you could 





































There, tattooed on the white arm, they saw the sinister crest_of the House of Cynos! 21 


give me a lift as far as the nearest railway station, 
er motor-bus——” 

Tinker was never one to hesitate and no woman 
in distress had ever appealed to him in vain. 
Besides, this girl evidently had some connection 
with Paul Cynos, and she was now anxious to get 
away from the vicinity of the big house where she 
had driven in the ex-convict’s Rolls-Royce. But 
it was no time to ask questions. Tinker switched 
on, and set the engine throbbing eagerly. 

“Hop up behind,” he said briefly. “I think 
yow'll find that pillion-seat pretty’ comfortable. 
‘Where do you want to go? What part of London?” 

“Baker Street, if it isn’t out of your way.” 

Tinker gulped. He was beginning to think that 
nothing on earth could surprise him after this. 

“Er—no; it isn’t out of my way much. You 
want to see Sexton Blake?” he challenged bluntly, 
and watched the girl’s blue eyes widen with sur- 

rise. “Oh, I know you telephoned ‘to him from 

\dgware Road Station about one o'clock to-day, 
and as a matter of fact I followed you out here. 
My name’s Tinker; I’m Sexton Blake’s assistant.” 

‘A look of mingled wonder and relief swept across 
the girl’s pretty face. 

“My name’s Moya Grayle,” she said simply. 
“At least, I thought it was until yesterday.” 

“Jumping snakes! Jabez Knowland’s missing 
secretary!” exploded Tinker. “Hold tight, Miss 
Grayle.’ Next stop, Baker Street! The guv’nor’ll 
be mighty pleased to see you!” 

Within less than an hour Tinker had covered 
the return journey and arrived back at his 
starting-point. He dumped the bike unceremoni- 
ously inside the back gate, and kept a firm but 
friendly hand on his companion’s arm as he con- 
ducted her. into the house and flung open the door 
of Sexton Blake’s consulting-room. 

The detective was not alone. He and Detective- 
Inspector Coutts jumped simultaneously from 
their seats, and a gasp of surprise and satisfaction 
escaped Blake’s lips. 

“Miss Grayle!” he exclaimed, and for the second 
time within twenty-four hours was just in time 
to catch the girl’s fainting figure in his arms! 


Retribution. 


OUTTS had already been brought up to 

date as regards ‘the fresh discoveries 

Sexton Blake had made that morning, 

and by the time Moya Grayle had 

recovered her senses Tinker had’ told all 

there was to be told so far as his personal experi- 
ences were concerned. 

“Yes, we know that Cynos has left Gowell’s 
Hotel and moved to the house he occupied at the 
time of his arrest,” stated Coutts. “It’s a big 
estate in Surrey, a mile-or so outside Ripley. But 
what was Miss Grayle doing there? In what way 
was she implicated with Cynos?” 

The girl, who was seated in a chair, looked 
pathetically distressed and agitated. 

“Miss Grayle has come here to tell us her 
story?” suggested Blake gently. “Her connection 
with Paul Cynos is a filial one. She is his 
daughter |” 

The girl nodded, grateful for the opening that 
had been made. Haltingly she commenced to 
speak, and it was a strange story that she had to 
narrate. She was indeed Paul ‘Cynos’ daughter, 
but until the previous day she had been entirely 
ignorant of her parentage. 

She had been less than three years of age at the 
time Paul Cynos had been tried for the murder 
of Scott Sanders, and from that period onwards 
she had been brought up in the family of a solicitor 
named Godfrey Sharples. 

She had been given to understand that her name 
was Moya Grayle, and at an age of understanding 
Sharples had informed her that her father was a 
man who was the victim of a terrible injustice, 
and that it was her duty to help him vindicate 
himself should he ever make himself known to her 
and ask her assistance. 

“There was some special manner in which your 
father was to make himself known to you?” inter- 
rupted Sexton Blake, thinking of a certain paper 
that had come into his possession. 

Moya Grayle nodded again and pushed up the 
left sleeve of her frock. Tattooed on the upper 
part of her white, rounded arm was the beautifully 
executed reproduction of a wolf's head—the crest 
of the House of Cynos! 

“That was the sign by which my father was to 
make himself known to. me,” she said simply. 
“But as the years went by and I never heard from 
him, I began to think that he must be dead. Mr. 
Sharples was kindness itself. He had me trained 
in secretarial duties, and it was through him that 
I seeured employment with Mr. Jabez Knowland. 


























I went into lodgings when Mrs. Sharples died last 
year, and Mr. Sharples sold his house and went to 
jive at Gowell’s Hotel, in Duke Street. 

“Twas quite happy working for Mr. Knowland 
until yesterday afternoon. It was then that I 
received a letter with nothing in it save a picture 
of a wolf’s head, and I knew that my father had 
returned. It was so sudden—so unexpected—that 
I fainted |” 

Sexton Blake smiled slightly. He remembered 
the occasion perfectly wal, 

Steadily and with growing confidence Moya 
Grayle went on with her strange story. Remember- 
ing’ certain instructions Godfrey Sharples had 
given her, she had gone straight to Gowell’s Hotel. 
The old solicitor had been expecting her, and took 
her to an adjoining suite of rooms, where she met 
Paul Cynos and learned for the first time that she 
was the daughter of an ex-convict! 

She was still further dismayed when both men 
assured her that her employer, Jabez Knowland, 
was the-guilty person for whose crime Cynos had 
suffered sixteen years’ imprisonment. Paul Cynos 
forbade her to return to Carton Square, and was 
furious when he learned that she was secretly 
engaged to young Jack Knowland. 

Her luggage was fetched from her lodgings, and 
she spent the night at the hotel. Paul Cynos made 
her promise that she would not return to Carton 
Square, or communicate with Jack Kuowland 
beyond breaking off the engagement. He supplied 
her with plenty of money, and placed his car at 
her disposal so that she could buy anything she 
required. It was while out shopping that she had 
learned that Jabez Knowland had mysteriously 
disappeared, and, fearing that Jack Knowland 
might be in danger as well, she had rushed into 
the railway station at Edgware Road and tele- 
phoned to Sexton Blake, asking him to convey a 
warning to the man she loved: 

Instead of returning te Gowell’s Hotel, the 
chauffeur told her that he had been instructed to 
drive direct to the big house beyond Ripley, and 
there she found Paul Cynos waiting for her. He 
seemed to be aware of every movement she had 
made, and accused her of having broken her 
promise by telephoning to Sexton Blake. 

“His rage was terrible. I—I think he must 











be mad!” said the girl, shuddering at the bare. 


recollection of her interview with the man. “I 
can’t believe that he actually is my father. He 
locked me in a room on the second floor, but I 
determined to get away from the place. I managed 
to squeeze out of a window and climb down a 
stout creeper. No one saw me as I left the grounds, 
and I decided to ask the first motorist I met to 
give me a lift as far as the nearest railway 
station. The rest I think you know. Mr. Blake, 
tell me, did you convey my message to Jack Know- 
land?” 

“T did my best to do so,” assured the detective. 
“But he was not at home. I left a message ask- 
ing him to call and see me. I should like to ask 
you a question, Miss—er—Grayle. If you are 
Paul Cynos’ daughter, you have seven brothers. 
Do you know what has become of them?” 

The girl shook her head, and tears crept into 
her eyes. 

“Twas too young. I don’t remember any- 
thing about them,” she replied sadly. 

“But what about Jabez Knowland?” demanded 
Coutts, in his best official manner. “What has 
Paul Cynos done with him?” 

“J don’t know, and I don’t see how my father 
could possibly have had anything to do with Mr. 
Knowland’s “disappearance,” declared the girl 
candidly. “I know that he never left Gowell’s 
Hotel until this morning.” 

Coutts frowned disappointedly. He, too, knew 
that Paul Cynos had not stirred from his hotel 
on the night Jabez Knowland had disappeared, 
but he had been hoping to startle the girl into 
some sort of admission. 

“All the same, I’m going to take a risk,” vowed 
Coutts, squaring his broad shoulders. “I shall 
apply for a search warrant, and whether it’s 
grarited or not I intend to search Cynos’ house 
from roof to foundations.” 

Sexton Blake looked up from the letter he had 
been reading. It was the one that had been given 
to Tinker Paul Cynos himself. 

“Never mind about a search warrant—you won’t 
need one, Coutts,” suid the detective quietly. 
“Paul Cynos has invited us to visit him at his 
house at seven o'clock this evening. His car 
will call here just after six!” 

The C.1,D, man’s eyes bulged slightly as he 
glared at the sheet of expensive paper that was 
handed to him. It bore the wolf’s head crest, and 
the address ; “The Lair, Nr. Ripley, Surrey.” 

























»” the letter ran,—"“I 
am in a position to elucidate a certain problem 
that is engaging your attention at present, and 
to this end may I be honoured with your presence 
at seven o’clock this evening? Please bring 
Tinker and Detective-Inspector Coutts with you. 
My car will call for you soon after six. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“Paun Cynos.” 





“Huh! This sounds to me like a trap of some 
kind,” muttered Coutts suspiciously, “And yet 
Cynos would scarcely try any funny  busitiess 
after sending a letter like this. The nerve of the 
man! What do you intend to do about it, Blake?” 

“Accept the invitation, of course. Aren’t you 
anxious to interview Cynos? Wasn’t that the 
idea you had in mind a few minutes ago? 
Doesn't he as good as promise he can enlighten 
us as to the strange disappearance of Jabez 
Knowland 2?” 

Coutts nodded grudgingly, and glanced at his 
watch. If Paul Gynos’ letter was. genuine, then 
his car would arrive at Baker Street in another 
hour’s time. 

“This must be a very unpleasant situation for 
you, Miss Grayle,” said Sexton Blake, turning to 
the pretty girl in the chair. “ What do you intend 
doing? . If there is any way in which I can help 
you——” 

Moya Grayle’s face was pale, but determined, 
as she rose to her feet. 

“My—my father has no claim on me. I don’t 
wish to see him again,” she said, in a low voice. 
“T shall return to my old lodgings. I have ali 
the money I need, and it won’t take me long to 
find a fresh situation.” 

“A very sensible idea,” said Sexton Blake 
gravely. “If you will leave me your address, 1 
should like to’call upon you to-morrow. ‘linker, 
fetch a taxi for Miss Grayle.” ; 

A few minutes later the girl had taken her 
departure, and Sexton Blake stepped to the tele- 
phone and gave the number of Jabez Knowland’s 
house in Carton Square. It was his intention to 
inform Jack Knowland whete he could find the 
girl whose disappearance was causing him such 
anxiety and distress. But Jack Knowland was 
not at home. The butler announced that he had 
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He saw the killing . . . 


3 YEARS AFTER IT HAPPENED! 


The mind-reader pressed his hand over his eyes. ‘(Jim McLachlan was murdered. 

For three years he has been missing . . . but in a few days his body will be found!“ 

Could this incredible thing be true? Could this mystery which had baffled the 

Mounted Police be solved by a vision from the past? The answer is in this 
amazing story! 


‘* Something dreadful has 
happened—”’ 


ARRY GLADSTONE, noted Canadian 
mind-reader, moved slowly among his 
audience in the cinema theatre at 
Beechy, Saskatchewan, one night late 
in December, 1930. 

“Come along, gentlemen,” he urged. “You 
know what to do. You can ask any question 
you like. It’s quite simple. Just take one of 
these slips of paper and a pencil. Write out 
any question that you want me to answer—it 
doesn’t matter what you ask! old the paper 
over, put it in one of the envelopes and hand it 
tome. What about you, sir? Are you réady?” 

He took the envelope offered him, held it to 
his forehead for a brief moment, and then, to 
ev ne’s astonishment, repeated the written 
on word for word. Finally, he gave the 
et answer, 

He did this over and ‘over again, He 
answered questions about the coming season, 
about cattle, about domestic differences and 
numbers of other things. _He repeated the date 
and number on insurance policies and letters, 
ct amount of money in someone’s 
pocket: even answered questions concern- 
ing affairs that only the people directly con- 
cerned should have known anything about. 

There was no doubt at all. As a mind- 
reader, Professor Harry Gladstone was “good!” 

He was so good that one member of the 

audience nudged his companion, Bill Taylor, in 
the ribs: “Here’s someone who might be able 
to help you,” he suggested. “Why don’t you 
ask him about Jimmy?” 
Jimmy?” queried Taylor. “I wonder!” He 
nought for a second or two. Then: “Yes, I 
rned well will! might be able to help! 
's that paper 
ylor licked the point of the pencil and 
dbled quickly: fi 

“What has happened to Jimmy McLachlan?” 
he wrote. 

He folded the slip over carefully, stuck it in 
the envelope, licked the flap, fastened it down, 
ond then, nervously, waited his chance to thrust 
it into the professor’s hand. 

Gladstone held* the envelope pressed tight 
against his forehead. He did not say a word. 
He pressed it tighter. And still he said 
nothing. 

He remained like that for a full minute. 
ly, when the audience was getting more 
1 little restive, he went deathly pale: 
he man”—he said slowly, but very 
distinctly —* the man—whose—name—is written 
—in this envelope—has been—has been— 
murdered 

He pressed the paper tighter and went paler 
still: 

“ He—was—murdered—about three years ago! 
He was killed—by another man! His body has 



































































never been found! But, it will be found! It 
will be found within the next few days!” 

A gasp of astonishment swept through the 
hall and gathered volume. 

Gladstone shivered as he came 
trance. 

He held up his hand for silence: 

“Gentlemen,” he said firmly, “that is all! 
The show is over!” - 

Then he turned. on his heel, walked swiftly 
back to the stage, and disappeared through the 
wings. 


out of the 


EXT day, Professor Harry Gladstone 
sat in the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police office at Beechy. He was 
talking to Constable Charlie Carey, 
the local Mountie: 

“T tell you, constable,” he said, “it came to 
me in a flash, last night. I tell you the man has 
been murdered—murdered!” 

“Yes, I was at the show,” returned the 
constable. “I heard you! And I guessed it 
would be McLachlan that lor asked about! 
He’s been missing from his farm, about eleven 
miles from here, ever since the night of 
January 15th, 1928!” 

“And there’s no tr of him The mind- 
reagler spok if he were stating a fact—not as 
if he was asking a question. : 

“None at all!” Carey replied. “It’s a long 
story. He and a young fellow named Francis 
Schumaker leased Old Man Olaf Evjen’s farm. 
They were going to work it on a share basis. 
But things didn’t pan out any too good for 
them. They were always quarrelling and fight- 
ing over money and the amount of work each 
should do. Then, again, McLachlan ran up one 
or two bills in the name of the partnership that 
Schumaker didn’t know anything about. I 
rather gather that McLachlan was a bit of a 
drag on the place! Anyway, the upshot of the 
whole matter was that Evjen cancelled the 
Jease and arranged to issue a new one naming 
Schumaker as the sole tenant!” 

“Did McLachlan take that calmly?” 

“He did not! He cut up pretty roughly about 
it! [inally, on the afternoon of January 15th 
—that was a Sunday—he fixed up with a neigh- 
bour, Bill Thompson, to get a ‘lift’ into 
Herbert so he could catch the night express. 
He said he was pulling out that night and 
wasn’t coming back. He told Thompson he was 
going to the m to get his things and would 
meet him just after sundown. But he didn’t! 
Thompson never saw him again! As far as we 
ean make out, the last person to see McLachlan 
was his partner, Schumaker. Schumaker says 
McLachlan came back to the farm and got most 
of his belongings together. Then he anged 
to sell his other things, including his interest 
in the farm implements, for 150 dollars. 
Schumaker paid in cash and McLachlan set off 
down the road, carrying his pack! That’s the 
last time he was ever seen! No one’s seen or 
heard of him since! ‘Taylor thought it funny 
that he didn’t get a message from McLachlan 
and he reported it to us. Of course, we made 
all the inquiries we could. But we couldn’t find 
a serap of evidence to show what happened to 
him after he left the farm!” 

“Well, I know what’s happened. He’s been 
murdered—killed by another man!” the pro- 
fessor repeated. “I don’t know who killed him. 
But I do know that his body is hidden around 
the district somewhere. And I know that Pll 
be with you when that body is found!” 

“Trrespective of whether you’re there or not, 
I'd certainly like to find his body if he’s dead,” 
the Mountie said. “But I don’t even know that 
he’s dead yet!” 

“He’s dead all right—there’s no doubt about 
that! And I feel I can help you find that body. 
Would you like to take me out to the farm? I 
might be able to pick up an impression there 
which will tell me exactly what took place!” 

“Well, it can’t do any harm—even if it 



















































doesn’t do any good! We've found nothing. 
And you certainly can’t find less than that! 
Wait till I see what headquarters have to say 
about it!” 

He picked up the telephone and rang through 
to the sub-division office at Saskatoon. 

To that the hard-boiled inspector at the 
other end of the wire was surprised is to put it 
much too mildly. He passed a lot of nasty 
remarks about how crime investigations should 
But, finally, he decided to send 
Detective-Corporal Woods to assist Carey—just 
in case! 

Carey, Woods, and Gladstone set off early 
next morning. 

En route, they stopped to 
questions at several farms. noticed that, 
while he and Woods interr the farmers, 
Gladstone appeared to take little if any interest 
in the proceedings. The 
mind-reader seemed to 
go into a sort of half- 
trance, only coming out 
of it at the end of the 
interview. 

Among others, they 
called on Bill Thomp- 
son. 

Having refreshed 
their memories with 
what he could tell them, 
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the party was just 
turning to go when 
Carey asked a final 
question : 


“Oh, by the way, Mr. 
Thompson!” he said. 
“When McLachlan was 
here that afternoon, 
did he appear worried 
over anything? I mean, 
did he seem to‘be afraid 
of anyone, or anything? 
Did he make any 
threats against anyone, 
or did he say if anyone 
had threatened him?” 

“I can’t recall that 
he did! Of course, it’s a long time 
I don’t believe he did!” 

Gladstone jerked awake at that moment. 

“That’s not quite correct,” he said. “T’ll tell 
you what occurred! When McLachlan was here 
he told you about. the trouble he was having 
with Schumaker. He said Schumaker was try- 
ing to rob him of his share of the farm. It was 
then he arranged for you to take him into 
Herbert. Just as he left, he turned partly 
around to you again and said: ‘If I don’t get 
out soon, I know how this will finish up. It’ll 
wind up with me killing Schumaker or him 
killing me!’ Isn’t that so?” 

“By gosh, you’re right!” the farmer ex- 
claimed in surprise. “I'd forgotten all about it 
until you just reminded me. Those are the 
exact words he used! But, if it’s threats you 
want to know about, why don’t you go down 
and see that fellow at One Tree Farm. I heard 
him saying that Schumaker threatened to do 
Jimmy in at one time!” 

The detectives decided to act on Thompson’s 
advice. 

However, the owner of One Tree Farm 
pleaded ignorance of the incident: 

“TI think you’re mistaken,” he said. “TI don’t 
remember ever having said a thing like that. 
And I never heard Schumaker use any threats!” 

Once more it was the mind-reader who got 
the truth. 

“You're lying!” he said. “You’re lying 
deliberately!’ I can see it in your mind! You’re 
afraid of getting mixed up in a murder case 
and you’re trying to keep out of it. Schumaker 
did threaten McLachlan! This is what hap- 
pened! ‘The two of them came to see you one 
‘Wednesday, about a business deal. They 
wanted to buy something from you. But they 
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ago! But, 


















‘place immediately!” he suggested. 























(Above) Detective-Corporat 
Woods and Constable 
| Carey, of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 
They had the weird ex- 
perience of watching the 
mind-reader detective 
laying bare the secrets of 
this amazing ¢ . And 
(left) Francis Schumaker, 
who never dreamt that 
what happened three years 
before would be re-enacted, 
in the mind of another man. 





didn’t have enough money to meet your terms. 
When Schumaker found they hadn’t enough he 


started blaming McLachlan. ‘There was an 
argument between them—a fight. MeDachlan 





knocked Schumaker down. You separated them 
and’ McLachlan set off for the farm alone. 
Schumaker then told you; ‘PI kill that 
Scotsman yet! ’” 

As Gladstone spoke, the farmer grew more 
and more disturbed. Finally, under Corporal 
Woods’ questioning, he admitted. that what 
Gladstone said was the truth. He had 
never been in a court-room in his life, he 
explained, and he did not want to go now! 

Carey looked significantly at Woods: 

“T reckon we ought to go on to Schuma 
“Tt lool 
if this fellow may be a real help, after all!” 

However, Schumaker. was not at the farm. 
away for the day. 

Nevertheless, the Mounties decided to look 
around in his absence. 

Suddenly, Gladstone stood stock still. 

- “Something dreadful has happened on this 
farm,” he said slowly. “Something terrible! 1 
know it! I feel it! A man was killed here! 
McLachlan was killed here! Look, he’s fighting 
with a man! The man is hitting him on the 
head with something he holds in his. hands. 
McLachlan is falling down. He is lying quite 
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still. The man is bending over him, but 
McLachlan doesn’t get up again, He’H never 
get up again he’s dead! ~The man_ is 


He runs aw: 
Now, the m 
He’s bu 


frightened! 
back again! 
Look! See! 
body——” 

The mind-reader ceased as abruptly as he had 
begun. 


ay. But, he comes 
n is digging a hole. 
ing . McLachlan’s 
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The detectives waited several minutes in 
silence. Then, when he'did not speak again, 
they bombarded him with questions: 

“Who is the man?” they asked. “What does 
he look like? Where was McLachlan killed? 
Where's the body?” 

But, for the moment, Gladstone had no more 
to add. 


“I can’t tell you. I don’t know!” he said 
simply. “The man was very indistinct. I don’t 
know who he is. And I can’t even describe him 
to you. Let us walk around some more. It 
may come back to me!” 

The vision did return—about an hour later. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, with startling sudden- 
ness. “The man is gathering up McLachlan’s 
belongings. He’s selling some of them to 
another man at a farm. The farm has a queer 
pair of gates. And the house is white—all white. 
lt has fir-trees in front of jt!” 

Once again, he lapsed into silence. 

“I wonder if he means White. House Pines?” 
Carey asked his confrere. “It might be worth 
our while to make inquiries there.” 

The detectives tramped around the farm for 
several hours hoping that Gladstone would have 
another vision. But none came. 

At last, the mind-reader himself suggested a 
way out. 

“If we can trace the house where he sold the 
stuff, the people might be able to tell you who 
it. was,” he said, “And another thing; those 
things were part of* McLachlan’s personal 
helongings. If I can get some of them and hold 
them in my hand, I feel sure I shall be able to 
tell you more!” 

“Well, we can do worse than try White House 
Pines! Come on!” 

The detectives struck lucky at the first 
attempt. 

Leaving Gladstone in the car, they interro- 
gated the farmer. Yes, the man admitted, he 
had bought some of McLachlan’s things. He 
bought them three days after McLachlan had 
Jeft the district. He had bought them from 
Francis Schumaker! 

According to what Schumaker had told him, 
the odds and ends were part of the things 
included in the deal he had made with 
McLachlan! 


Taking possession of a wallet which had 
belonged to the missing man, the detectives 
returned to the farm. 

There; Gladstone spent the next half-hour 
walking around with the wallet pressed tightly 
to his forehead. 

The vision returned! 

“T’ve got it!” he exclaimed suddenly. “I see 
them! They’re fighting! They’re fighting in a 
barn! McLachlan is fighting with another 





man! He’s fighting with Schumaker! He’s 
calling him Schumaker! Wisten! ‘ You’re a 


rotten thief, Schumaker!’ he’s shouting. 
“You're trying to rob me of my half of the 
farm! ’ McLachlan is rushing at Schumaker. 
He’s hitting him! . Schumaker is holding a 
pitchfork in his hand. He hits him with it. 
McLachlan falls down and lies still! Now, 
Schumaker runs away. He’s coming back 
again. He's digging a hole. It’s beside a big 
manure heap! He’s dragging MeLachlan over 
there. He throws him in and covers the hole 
over. Now he’s sticking a piece of tin in the 
ground to mark the place!” 

As the mind-reader mentioned the name 
Schumaker, the two ‘detectives looked signi- 
ficantly at each other. Gladstone had remained 
in the car while they questioned the man at 
White House Pines. He could not possibly have 
overheard the name mentioned. Now, as he 
finished, they turned and raced in the direction 
of a large manure heap which stood outside the 
door of an old barn. 

But they could not see a piece of tin marking 
the secret grave. 

They grabbed 
digging 

They dug until long after nightfall. 

But they failed to unearth any trace of 
McLachlan’s body. 

Finally, they tossed the shovels aside in 
disgust. 

“This isn’t getting us anywhere,” one of them 
remarked. “I reckon we ought to go back to 
Beechy and intercept Schumaker as he comes 
through. We might be able to frighten some- 
thing out of him!” 

That night, Woods and Carey detained 
Francis Schumaker as he passed through the 
township on his way home. They had no doubt 


up shovels and commenced 
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IT’S A BOOK-LENGTH THRILLER! 


Two of Sexton Blake’s most 
formidable and persistent [fl 
enemies, Count Ivor Carlac and 
Professor Kew, engineered a 
plot to swindle two men out of 
a vast sum of money. 

They offered one of the men 
£50,000 for his interests. This 
‘was accepted, but it was not the 
intention of Carlac and Kew that 
he should get away with the 
money. They laid a horrible 
trap for him—a trap 
that meant living death. 
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WERE YOU RIGHT? 


Here are the answers to 
“Sexton Blake’s Brain- 
Dusters”—page 19. 


GETAWAY THAT WASN’T. 

Police car was 10 minutes behind at 
Amberton. 

«. When police were at Amberton, 
fugitive car must have travelled 10 miles 
beyond Amberton. Police car was over- 
taking at half a mile a minute. 

«. It catches fugitive car 
minutes. 

90 m.p.h. for 20 mins.=30 miles. 
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in their mind that Schumaker was their man. 
Gladstone’s amazing revelations were completely 
convincing, yet still they had no cast-iron case 
that they could take to court. Before they 
could hope to prosecute, they must have proof 
positive that Schumaker was the killer. There 
seemed to be only one chance left to them, and 
they decided to take it. Schumaker must be 
bluffed into thinking that their case against him 
was complete. 

“Well, Schumaker,” Carey said as they took 
him along to the Mountie office, “the game’s 
up! We've found an eye-witness who saw you 
kill Jimmy Mcbachlan! You quarrelled over 
the possession of the farm when he came back 
from Thompson’s. You hit him with a pitch- 
fork and killed him. Then you buried the body. 
We’ve found the spot where you buried it!” 

Schumaker looked at them carefully for a 
full minute. He seemed suddenly to become 
very, very old and tired. 

“Thank God!” he said at last. 
hoping you'd find him! T’ve been praying you 
would! The worry’s almost driven me out of 
my mind! I haven’t had a decent night’s sleep 
ever since it happened! Yes, I killed him! But 
I didn’t mean to! It was an accident! I was 
trying to defend myself!” 

Two hours later, he finished a written staté- 
ment describing how he killed McLachlan. 
Half an hour after that, he pointed out the 
exact spot where he had buried the body. 

Originally, he had buried it near a manure 
heap. Then his nerve failed. He found he 
couldn’t use the heap without seeing visions of 
McLachlan lying underneath the ground. 

He couldn’t bring himself to shift the body. 
So he had shifted the heap instead. That was 
how the Mounties had failed to locate the 
corpse. 

After the inquest and preliminary hearings, 
Schumaker came to trial before Mr. Justice 
Embury, of the King’s Bench, at Saskatoon, on 
March 24th, 1931. 

The jury found him not guilty of wilful 
murder, but guilty of manslaughter. 


“T’ve been 






Mr. Justice Embury sentenced him to. ten 
years’ hard labour inthe Prince Albert Prison. 


He died there some time ago. 


THE END. 





Terror By Night. 


T was Dr. Templeton who first 

saw the Antlered Man of 

Long Marsley as he drove 

across the dark Hssex country- 

side on a late call. The glare 

of his headlights first picked 

up its huge, terrifying shape, its 

devil's face,’ and- great spreading 
horns, as it’ swooped out of the trees, raced towards 
him at a speed beyond anything human, and vanished 
into the darkness, leaving the doctor white and gasp- 
ing. An hour later, still-with that dreadful apparition 
stark clear in his mind, Templeton found the body of 

Ralph Avery, quite dead, his head brutally crushed. 

The Avery family had lived at Marsley Towers for 


many centuries, and Sir Ri ‘d ruled the present 
That rod, however, 








members with a rod of iron. 
had neyer broken his nephew, Ralph, and he was 
known in and around the village as an utter young 
scoundre}. Everybody hated kim, but it was un- 
fortunate that his cousin, Sir Richard’s only son, 
Andrew, had chosen the previous day to give him 
the hiding of his life. For om the night Ralph met 
his death so strangely, Andrew and his pet terrier, 
Applesauce, were roaming the countryside. Their 
mission was innocent enough—merely the intensely 
sentimental desire-of Andrew to gaze on the window 
of Roxanne Carroll, daughter of the owner of Long 
Farm. Carroll, a gentleman farmer of the modern 
school, was a comparatively newcomer, and as yet 
it was Andrew’s lot to worship afar. 


But before he reached his vantage point, Andrew 
was to make a strange discovery. Voices and the 
curious behaviour of Applesauce drew him to a 
corner of a meadow. He saw two men disappearing 
into the darkness, and a trail of smok rising from 
a small bonfire. It was the bonfire that mainly 
attracted him, Then he saw the bloodstained 
and on the edge of the fire, a human finger, 

. But Andrew had still mote shocks to cor 
ing the Carroll farm, he saw a light in Roxanne's 
window. It went oui, and then the slim, vague 
figure of the girl herself appeared, staring out into 
the darkness, obviously watching and listening, 
Eyen as he wondered at this, Andrew saw the 
Antlered Man, ghostly, terrifying beyond the hedge. 

Beeause he is seen returning home by P.-c. Page, 
Andrew is suspected of the murder, but “Grouser ” 
» of the Yard, who has just arrived with his 
Sergeant, Eustace Cavendish, has other ideas, 

. <\ndrew is convinced that Roxanne is somehow 
involved in the mystery, and confides in Becke, 
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OUR SECOND SERIAL! “GROUSER” BEEKE OF THE 
YARD TACKLES THE WEIRD MYSTERY THAT 
BROUGHT TERROR TO THE VILLAGE OF LONG 
MARSLEY 











takes a gun from him. Examining the road where 
the Antlered Man was first seen, the Yard man 
finds indications that the ghost was faked. by 

Discovering that all is not well between Roxanne 
and her father, Andrew climbs up to the girl’s 
window and begs her to let him help her, and to 
promise to meet him at Stopley eross-roads the next 
afternoon. 

Next morning, Grouser Beeke falls foul of the 
local eccentric, Miss Pettigrew, who - professes 
extreme disappointment in the men from the Yard. 

“Nevertheless, I'll prophesy that she’ll give us a 
surprise or two !” declares Grouser, 











The Grouser Finds a Clue. 


OLLOWING her meeting with Grouser Beeke 
and Eustace, Miss Pettigrew was mildly 
astonishing a few lounging natives by 
driving out of the village, instead of 
towards the centre of it, as usual. Miss 

Pettigrew, in fact, with an expression of hard 
purpose on her face, was making tracks for Long 
Farm. The unfortunate Gip, who was generally 
allowed to amble along at his own pace, was now 
urged to break his own speed record. He didn’t 


—By 
Edwy Searles 
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Later Becke recognises one of Carroll’s men, and like it at all. On such a hot morning as this it 


was unreasonable. However, Miss Pettigrew was 
behind him, and there was nothing else for it. 
Gip knew his mistress. 

Arriving at the farmhouse, Miss Pettigrew was 
compelled to acknowledge, if grudgingly, that the 
scene was entrancing. The quaint old building, 
with its additional wings, looked quite a mansion. 
And with its open windows, its cool curtains lazily 
wafting in the breeze, it made an exquisite pieture 
of tranquillity. The lawns were like velvet, and 
the flower-beds, gay with colour, were tastefully 
arranged. And to complete the charm of the 
picture a cool girlish figure was walking slowly 
on the lawn in the shade of the great chestnut in 
the corner. 

“H’m!” murmured Miss Pettigrew, tightening 
her lips. 

Never had Roxanne looked more fairylike than 
she did in her trim white dress on this summer's 
morning. She seemed preoccupied, and not until 
Miss Pettigrew had opened the big gate of the 
inner drive was she aware that a visitor was 
approaching. 

“So yowre the Carroll girl?” demanded Miss 
Pettigrew, in her most dragon-like manner, as she 
faced Roxanne, taking full care that she stood with 
her back to the sun so that she had all the advan- 
tage of the mutual scrutiny. “I’ve seen you in 
the village sometimes. You're a great deal 
prettier than I thought you were.” 

“Thank you, Miss Pettigrew,” said Rox 
forcing a smile. “Introductions aren’t nece: 
are they? If you have come to see my father-— 

“T have.” 

“Ym awfully sorry, but-you won't be able to 
see him this morning,” said Roxanne, with con- 
cern. “Dad’s terribly particular. He won't let 
anybody disturb him in the mornings——” 

“He'll let me disturb him! interrupted Miss 
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Pettigrew firmly. “I'd like to sce the servant who 
can stop me from going to that precious study of 
his! Oh, yes! I know all about his experiments 
and his high-sounding theories.” She sniffed. 
“Stuff and nonsense! He may impress other 
people, but not me. You've been erying!” she 
added abruptly. 

Roxanne was startled at the direct statement. 

“No, no,” she denied. “I think the sun——” 

“T don’t like to hear a young girl telling lies,” 
said Miss Pettigrew sternly. “Why, child, your 
eyes are positively swollen. Do you think I can’t 
sec? Aren’t you happy?” 

“Really, Miss Pettigrew, there’s nothing at all 
the matter,” said Roxanne, in some confusion. 

The visitor’s uncompromising directness was 
alarming. Miss Pettigrew had the same effect on 
everybody. She never minced her words. As a 
result there wasn’t a tradesman in Long Marsley 
who would not leap to her commands. He knew 
what he would get if he started making an excuse. 

“Nothing the matter, ch?” said Miss Pettigrew 
disdainfully “TI find a young girl mooning in one 
of the most exquisite gardens I’ve ever seen, on 
the most perfect of summer days, with a blue sky 
overhead, and with the gentlest of breezes cooling 
the air. There’s something wrong inside, child. 
In there,” she added, poking a finger at Roxanne’s 
middle. “What is it? In love, I suppose? That's 
generally the trouble with young girls. There’s 
not a man worth if. They're all liars and 
tricksters, and I wouldn’t give you a penny for a 
regiment of them !” 

The flush in Roxanne’s cheeks told its own story. 

“Not that young Avery?” went on Miss Petti- 
grew sharply. “In Heaven’s name, child, you 
couldn’t have been so mad as to care for such a 
worthless scamp !” 

“Oh! You mean Ralph?” asked Roxanne, her 
momentary bewilderment succeeded by a flash of 
understanding. “Of course not, Miss Pettigrew. 
How could you think of such a thing?” 

“Then it’s the other young Avery,” said Miss 
Pettigrew triumphantly. 

And her very manner hinted that she had made 
her first statement for the especial purpose of 
luring Roxanne into a trap ~ 

“No, don’t deny it,” she continued, “If you do 
I shan’t believe you. Well, I’ve always heard 
that Andrew is a steady young fellow, with a 
fondness for work. hat’s unusual in a man, 
so it’s to his credit. There, there! I don’t nt 
to upset you, child.” For a moment her shre 
ness vanished, and a softness crept into her voice. 
“If ever you're in doubt or perplexity, remember 
I live at the Larches.” 

And without another word she patted Roxanne 
gently on the arm, and then swept imperiously 
towards the house. Roxanne, who-had heard so 
much about Miss Pettigrew, found herself wonder- 
ing. It seemed to her that that last minute had 
revealed the real mistress of the Larches. 


Miss Pettigrew did not even look back. She 
strode purposefully into the wide, cool hall, for 
the front door stood open. Roxanne had taken a 
step as if to follow, and had then changed her 
mind. There was likely to be trouble, for she 
knew how strict her father was about his morn- 
ings. Better, perhaps, to let the servants deal 
with the situation. 









Solution to crime- 
problem, page 11-- 


The Riddle of the 
Changed Rooms. 


These clues told 
Insp. Hornleigh . . 


Sir Roland stated that Almanor must have 
fallen from his bed-room window, which, he 
pointed out, was immediately above ‘the 
rockery where the corpse was found. If 
this were true the windows would be open. 
A man falling out accidentally could not 
possibly shut the windows after doing so. 
This tack of attention to details on Sir 
Roland's part, to which Hornleigh referred, 
gave him away. 


ANOTHER INSP. HORNLEICH CASE NEXT WEEK 





The hall was quite empty, and Miss Pettigrew; 
after a moment, seized the hammer of a big gong 
and struck several sharp blows. A startied-looking 
parlourmaid, possibly Susan (minus the tooth- 
‘ache), put in an appearance. 

“Oh! Then the house isn’t entirely deserted ?” 
asked Miss Pettigrew tartly. “Which is your 
master’s study? Go to him and tell him that 
Miss Pettigrew is here, and——” 

The girl had cast a frightened glance at the 
big door of the study, down at the end of the 
hall, and Miss Pettigrew, who was evidently as 
shrewd as she was shrewish, had not failed to 
notice the look. 

“I'm sorry, madam, but you can’t see the master 
this morning,” said Susan earnestly. “We 
mustn’t even disturb him. He won’t see anybody 
until half-past twelve of a morning.” 

“Rubbish !” snapped Miss Pettigrew. “Tell him 
I'm here. He'll see me!” 

“T daren’t even knock on the door, ma'am!” 
panted Susan, her polish decreasing as her alarm 
increased. “If I was to knock on the door he’d 
give me the sack. Honest he would, Miss Petti- 
grew! You wouldn’t make me lose my job, would 
you?” 

“I’ve no patience with this high-and-mighty 
absurdity!” said Miss Pettigrew eurtly. “Who is 
Mr. Carroll that he should lock himself up and 
refuse to see visitors? Does he think he’s a king 
ora rajah? I'll show you whether he’ll sce me 
or not!” 

And the lady, with more determination than 
usual—which is saying a lot—swept down the hall 
and rapped hard upon the panels of the study- 
door. She even seized the handle, having some 
idea, apparently, of bursting unceremoniously in 
upon Mr, Carroll’s profound studies. 

“Please, ma’am !” gasped Susan, in real terror. 
“Oh, Miss Roxanne! Miss Roxanne!” she went 
on, half running towards the open front door. 
Then she checked, for she had heard the key turn 
in the study lock, And when she looked round 
Miss Pettigrew was well inside the room. 

_ “What is it, Susan?” asked Roxanne, hurrying 
in. 

“Look, miss!” whispered Susan, in fear. 

“I'm not going to apologise for bursting in on 
you like this, Mr. Carroll,” said Miss Pettigrew, 
in the doorway. “I’ve a serious complaint to 
make against some of your men, and I'll tell you 
to your face that I won’t waste this journey. I 
came here to sce you, and you'll either hear me 
out or throw me out.” 

“Ts it necessary to be so emphatic, Miss Petti- 
grew?” came Carroll’s voice, calm, but tinged 
with annoyance. “Will you please come in and 
shut the door? I shouldn't like any of my 
servants to think that I am engaged in a quarrel 
with a lady.” 

The door closed, and Susan looked at Roxanne 
with untold relief. 

“Lor’! The master isn’t half so wild as I 
thowght he’d be!” she whispered. “Please, miss, 
youll tell him that I couldn’t help it, won't 
you?” 

“You won't be blamed, Susan,” replied Roxanne. 

The girl vanished hurriedly, and Roxanne her- 
self was somewhat breathless. This redoubtable 
Miss Pettigrew was like a human tornado. And 
Roxanne felt a growing admiration of her, She 
had come here to see Mr. Dudley Carroll, and she 
was secing him. Nobody else had ever suceceded 
in bearding Carroll in his den between the hours 
of nine-thirty and twelve-thirty. This incident was 
likely to be the talk of Long Marsley for many a 
week. 

“That's all very well,” came Miss Pettigrew’s 
voice, more acidulated than ever. “The men came 
from your meadows, Mr. C: Il, and that's all 
the proof I need. Who else would climb my wall 
and get into my garden?” 

“T will admit there is a certain amount of 
justification in your theory, Miss Pettigrew, but, 
in common fairness, I must point out that it is 
pure supposition,” said Roxanne’s father. “And 
I quite fail to sce what steps I can take.” 

“Tf you fail, 1 don’t!” retorted Miss Pettigrew. 
“Go among your men, sir, and question them. 
That’s simple enough, isn’t it? A man of your 
intelligence ought to be able to pick out’ the 
culprits.” 

Roxanne went out into the garden again, for 
she had no inclination to hear the argument which 
was proceeding within the study. It was only too 
clear that Miss Pettigrew had come to the house 
with a grievance, and, judging by her forceful 
character, she would leave it the victor, 

Her appearance, when she emerged ten 
minutes later, was cloquent of triumph. She swept 
through the front doorway with an assured air of 














victory. Roxanne would have avoided her, but 
she came out into the garden like a gale of wind. 

“So nobody is allowed to see your father in the 
morning?” she said, with a sniff. “It seems to me, 
child, that you let your father have too much of 
his own way. ‘If you see any of the servants or 
my daughter please tell them that I am not. to 
be disturbed until my usual hour!’ Fiddlesticks ! 
He only does it to make himself important. I no 
sooner get out of the room than he locks the door 
again.” 

Roxanne could not help smiling. 

“You have registered a great victory, Miss 
Pettigrew,” she said. 

“Upon my soul! So he has infected you with 
the same preposterous virus?” sniffed Miss Petti- 
grew. “Take my advice, Miss Carroll, and give 
your father a good talking to. Don’t disturb him 
at the moment, if you think it will get you into 
trouble, but take him aside this afternoon and let 
him understand that this house is just as much 
yours as his. No woman should allow a man to 
ride roughshod over her !” 


And with that eloquent truth Miss Pettigrew 
awoke Gip from a standing snooze, and drove back 
to Long Marsley. On her face there was an ex- 
pression of calm, quiet triumph. 

Just outside the village she ran across Inspector 
Beeke. He was alone, leaning on a gate, and 
smoking reflectively. It seemed suspiciously as 
though he were deliberately awaiting her return. 

“TY wonder if I could have a word, Miss Petti- 
grew?” he asked, raising his old hat and advancing 
into the road. 

“T can’t see what's preventing you,” retorted 
Miss Pettigrew. “ What. is it?” 

“About those trespassers of yours,” said the 
Grouser. “I shouldn't advise you to report the 
‘matter to Inspector Bridges. “He can’t possibly 
take action on such a complaint as yours. But, 
quite unofficially, I'll have a look round your 
grounds if you like.” 

“I don’t like,” said Miss Pettigrew unequivoc- 
ally. 

“Well, it’s for you to say; I only thought I 
might be able to pick up some trace or clue which 
would lead to the identification of the trespassers,” 
said Beeke, with a shrug. “You know, ma’am, 
you can't bring a charge against a man unless 
‘ou——" 
cf “Perhaps you're right,” interrupted Miss Petti- 
grew grudgingly. “I’ve just scen Carroll, and 
although he promised to question his men, I doubt 
if he'll do anything of the sort. All men are 
liars.” 

“You've seen Carroll?” repeated the Grouser, 
in some wonder. 

“Ah, that’s surprised you, hasn't it?” said the 
lady triumphantly. “I suppose you know all 
about his experimenting? Nobody must disturb 
him during the morning; nobody must even tap 
on his precious door! But I tapped, and I made 
him open it. Yes, and I went in and faced him, 
and told him what I thought of his absurd rules. 
When I make up my mind to do a thing, Inspector 
Becke, I do it !” 

“Madam,” said the Grouser fervently, “I believe 
you |” 

“If you want to come and examine my grounds 
you'd better make haste; you’ve only got until 
twelve o'clock,” went on Miss Pettigrew. oak 
don’t allow anybody within my gates after that 
hour. I've got one or two calls to make in the 
village, but that needu’t hinder you. You'll find 
the gates wide open, and you can ferret about as 
much as you like. Not that I have the slightest 
faith that you'll discover anything.” 


She shook the reins, and Gip trotted on. Beeke, 
with a little twinkle in his eye, walked towards 
the Larches, reflectively pondering over the incon- 
sistencies of the female of the species. Miss 
Pettigrew was openly contemptuous of Carroll's 
hard-and-fast rules; but she seemed to see nothing 
incongruous in the parallel of her own daily pro- 
gramme. She scoffed at Carroll for the very 
method she herself practised. It was small wonder 
that the Grouser frequently declared that the only 
mystery he had never been able to clucidate was 
Woman. 

Once in the grounds of the Larches, the Grouser 
ferreted about. He had an excellent sense of 
direction. He knew the exact spot where Eustace 
had climbed the wall in pursuit of the man with 
the double-barrelled gun. Becke went straight to 
this spot—or as straight as the tangle of under- 
growth would allow him. It was an amazing 
festoon of overgrown bushes, straggling brambles, 
and rank weed: No hand had touched this 
neglected wilderness for years. 

‘There was one good feature. The Grouser, with 













his experienced eye, could follow the trail with 
ease; A raw amateur would have had little or no 
.. @iffieulty. The grass and. weeds in. a little open 
space were trodden and beaten. 
:, spet. where Eustace had flattened his spine while 
. the mastiff had shown such intelligent interest in 
his throat: i 
» Andrew had come along, and the pair had gone 
back to.the wall and climbed over. A torn track 
through the thicker undergrowth, therefore, was 
obviously the trail of the fugitive. 
.¢.iBeeke forced his way in among the rankness, 
5 disturbing hosts of sleeping moths and crane-flies 
and_similar gentry. He scratched himself on the 
‘brambles,’and he swore fluently, and he had two 
ox three tussles with indignant wasps. But he 
carried on. He made a thorough search of the 
leng grass, and he followed the broken under- 
growth until he arrived, by taking a zigzag 
% eourse, at another angle of the high wall. Beyond 
it lay the road. So the fugitive had dashed right 
across Miss Pettigrew's garden and had then 
eli d this other wall, escaping into the road. 
Shae “Rather: brilliant -of. the, fellow,” decided the 
5 Grouser. “He knew Eustace was after him, and 
: he reckoned on Bob, the mastiff, making a bee- 
Jine for the nearest intruder.” 


He was far luckier than he had anticipated. He 
thought it possible that he might find a thread 
er.two of cloth on the brambles, torn from the 

2 desperate man’s clothing .as he foreed his way 
through. But he never expected to find the thing 
which glistened. and gleamed at the foot of the 
wall—just at the spot where the man had climbed 
out. Beeke could searcely believe in his good 
fortune. He picked the thing up. It was a small 
eblong box, substantially made of highly nickelled 
steel. Without doubt, it had jerked. out of the 
vman’s pocket as he had taken a flying jump at the 


Ween) 


The metal box was a nicely finished article, and 
_ so perfectly did the lid fit that it was difficult to 

detect any joining line. There was a strong 
elasp, and Beeke forced it back with caution. 
Just as carefully he raised the lid. 

“Huh!” he grunted, and that sounded was ex- 
_pressive of almost anything. 
“Phe box was brimming full of a light brown 
powder. In a word, snuff. It wasn’t such a valu- 
able find, after all, apparently. Not that many 
mien were likely to carry such snuffboxes on them. 

Beeke raised the box to his nose, smelt deli- 
eately, and then took a pinch. He sniffed it into 
one of his lean nostrils, and closed the box with a 
siap. He was satisfied. 


* 


" .. He heard a strident feminine voice, and he knew’ 


; that.his in ation for the time being was over. 
And whe took leave of Miss Pettigrew, he 
said nothingyof his find. 

When he hed the White Hart, Eustace, in his 
shintslecves ine wrestling with another report. 
But that cheery youngeman soon laid his pen down 
when he noticed Beeke’s air of acute misery. 

“You've been . making some discoveries, 
“Groiiser,” said Eustace pointedly. “I can read 
.you like a book. As your assistant, and the chappie 
Whe"does most of the hard work of this team "—he 
indicated the many sheets of written report—“I 

laim the right to know the latest.” 
3 “T'm too weary to argue,” said’ Beeke. “What 
4 do yeu make of this?” = 
: . He produced.the nickelled snuffbox. 

» “Looks like a pocket safety-razor, complete in 

¢ case,” commented’ Eustace. 
y “I found it in Miss Pettigrew’s alleged garden,” 
said the Grouser. “It was dropped by. the fellow 
yeu were, fool enough to let slip through your 
fingers last night.” 

“THillton, you mean? Or is it Mayes?” 
* “Better stick to Hillton, as that’s the name he’s 
known by im these parts,” replied the Grouser. “I 
ean’t swear he was the man, but I have my sus- 
Picions. Look inside that box. And be careful 
what you're doing, or you'll spill half the stuff.” 


yg Shu” said Eustace, ashe gingerly raised the 
ia. : 














glanced up, and saw a light in the Grouser’s 
which startled him. 
“What of it? he asked in wonder. “You don’t 
yegard this as_an important discovery, do you?” 
“It’s the most important discovery we've made,” 
-Yeplied Inspecto: eke mysteriously. 
And for the life of him Eustace-could not see it. 


___ What has e learned from the mysterious 

‘shuffkox? WI in’t he tell Miss Pettigrew ? 

Do: itis and surprises to come! 
~ a y 
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cea from page 21. 


been back, but had gone out again almost im- 
mediately. 3 i 

“This is a queer business, Blake !” jerked 
Coutts, helping. himself to a cigar, “I don’t 
intend to be caught napping. While I think of 
it, I'll telephone the Yard and tell them that im 
going to Cynos’ house, outside Ripley. If I’m 
not back within reasonable time, they're to come 
along for me.” ; é 

It was not an unreasonable precaution to take, 
under the strange cireumstances,. : 

Puncttally at six o’clock there was a ring at 
the bell, and Tinker glanced out of the window, 
to see Paul Cynos’ handsome Rolls-Royce standing 
outside the house. A neatly uniformed chauffeur 
ushered Sexton Blake and his companions into the 
car, and from that moment they embarked upon 
one of the most remarkable and sensational ex- 
periences that had ever come their way. | 

The journey was made in silence, and it was 
almost dark by the time the car turned in through 
the drive gates of the big house beyond Ripley. 


.The windows were ablaze with lights, and there 





was something reassuring about the polite, capable 
mauservant who admitted them and relieved them 
of their hats and coats. 2 

“Mr, Cynos will receive you in a few minutes, 
gentlemen,” he announced, as he bowed them into 
a room at the end of the hall. 


The door opened, and Sexton Blake gave a start 
of surprise as he stared at the young man, who 
was the only other occupant of the apartment. 

“Great Scott! Mr. Blake!” exclaimed Jack 
Knowland, as he sprang up-from a chair. “ What 
on earth are you doing here 2” : 

“I might ask the same of you?” said Blake 
curiously. 

*I received a letter from .a man named 
Cynos. He told me that if I caHed here to-night 
he could give me information regarding Moya 
Grayle.” 

“T saw Miss Grayle a couple of hours ago,” 
remarked Sexton Blake. “She is not here. She 
is back at her old address. I telephoned to you 
to let you know, but you were out.” 

“Back—back at her old add: 

A wave of relief swept acro: ack Knowland’s 
handsome face. Carried away with excitement, he 
made one stride across the room and tugged 
vigorously at the door. It refused to budge, 
though he twisted savagely at the handle. The 
door was locked on the outer side! 

“By heavens, we're trapped!” exploded Coutts. 
“Didn’t I say there was something fishy about 
this business?” 

Sexton Biake’s face was grim and set as he 
evossed the floor to the window and. tore aside 
the heavy curtains. “There was no window there. 
Nothing” but. a blank wall confronted him, and 
pinned to it was a printed notice that he’ and his 
companions .read with growing wonder and 
bewilderment : : 

“Do not be alarmed. Wait, look, and listen.— 
Pavt Cyrnos.” 

And then an amazing thing happened. There 
was a queer, humming noise, and the whole room 
commenced to sink steadily downwards, with the 
motion and sensation of an underground railway 
lift. 

“Great Scott! What on earth does this mean?” 
exclaimed Jack Knowland, in an awed voice. 
“What—what is happening, Mr. Blake?” 

Sexton Blake shrugged his shoulders resignedly. 

“We cannot do better than follow the instruc- 
tions on that card,” he said quietly. “It appears 
that Paul Cynos has staged some sort of a 
surprise for us. Keep cool, Coutts. We might as 
well see the performance out. There must be some 
object for this mechanical jiggery-pokery.” 

“ Keep cool!” spluttered Coutts, “By thunder, 
ru——* 

The room suddenly ceased to descend. There 
was a sharp click as a wide pancl slid open and 
the lights were extinguished. Then Sexton Blake 
and his companions found themselves staring out 
upon a most startling and incomprehensible 
spectacle. 

Through a steel grille that barred the panel 
from side to side, they were overlooking a vast, 
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sombre, oak-panelled apartment, which Sexton 
Blake immediately recognised as an exact replica 
of the chief of the Central Criminal Courts im the 
Old Bailey ! ; 
The four of them were reduced to stupefied 
silence. It was more like a strange dream than 
reality. Sexton Blake rubbed his eyes, and stared 
again. Directly opposite was the judge's seat, 
with the royal coat-of-arms emblazoned above it, 
and the. grim Sword of Justice hanging nded 
To one side was the dock, on the other the,witness. 
box, and in the well of the court the seats and” 
table reserved for counsel and legal ‘Tgpresent- 
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Coutts _ clutched . hold 
breathed heavily through his 1 
seat sat a bewigged figure in o erims 
ermine robes. He was wearing a black silk domino 
that shrouded his face from brow to chin. 

In the jury-box sat twelve -men, silent and 
motionless, and masked in the same way.- 

And in the dock—a 1, shrinking, pallid- 
faced figure, flanked on either side by a man in 
warder's uniform—stood Jabez Knowland ! 

“By. heavens—my father!” gulped Jack Know- 
laud, in a queer, strangled voice. “What—what 
does this mean, Mr. Blake?” 

A vague idea of the truth was beginning to 
creep into Sexton Blake's brain, but before he 
could reply a resonant voice raug clearly through 
this ghastly travesty of a court ee 

“Gentlemen of the Jury,. have you considered 
your verdict?” 

A masked figure towered up in the jury-box. 

“We have!” ‘ 

“Do you find the prisoner 
guilty 2” 

“Guilty!” 2 

Jabez Knowland swayed, and crumpled forward 
over the edge of the dock. Then he raised his 
head and stared wild-eyed at the. terrible, be- 
wigged figure in the judge’s seat. It was all so 
real that Sexton Blake could scarcely bring him- 
self to believe that he was witnessing anything 
more than. play-acting. g 

“Jabez Knowland, you have rightly and justly 
been found guilty “of the murder of» Scott 
Sanders!” boomed the clear voice of the man on 
the judge's seat, moving a hand towards the 
almost ludicrous square of black silk that reposed 
on a plush cushion. “It is a verdict with which I 
entirely agree. It has been proved to the satis- 
faction of the jury that you shot your unfortunate 
victim in cold blood, ‘and under such circum- 
stances as to throw the guilt upon an. innocent 
man, who has been made to suffer for your crime. 


Have you anything to say before I pass sentenec 
upon you?” 












guilty or not 





There was a momenit’s pulsing silence, and then 
Continued overleaf. 
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28 
an ugly, harsh. seream ripped from Fabez..Know- 
land's twisted mouth, an = clapped his hands’ 
te his eyes as though to'shut-out the scene before 
him. 

“It's true—it's true! I confess! I shot Scott 
Sanders!” he babbled.. “I admit it—I admit 
everything! I was hiding in the cuter office! I 
had Paul Cynos’ revolver in my pocket, and 1 shot 
Sanders dead as he was walking across the room. 
‘Then I dashed out on to the landing, closing the 
door behifid mé; and pretended to ust coming 
up-the stairs when the alarm was raised.” 

“This is axtruthful and voluntary confession you - 
have made?”. 

“Yes, ye3, it is the truth—the absolute truth. 
I admit it—I will sign anything you like, but for 
Heavén’s sake take me away from here!” _ 

Jabez Knowland suddenly collapsedzin the arms 
ofthe two-bogus’ warders, and. the man on .the 
judge’s seat sprang to his feet and: flung. aside ~ 
the robes and wig he was wearing.: -Then.he 
whipped away the black.domino, revealing the . 
fierce, pallid features.,of: Paul Cynos!. <=. 

His eyes were blazing as he -pointed.a rigid ¢ 
finger straight towards the steel grille,- behind 
which stood Sexton Blake and his companions.. ; 

“Gentlemen, you are witnesses of what has just 
oceurred,!” he gugvenzed “You have heard this 
man’s confessiof® After sixteen long years he-has 
confessed to the murder for which I was unjustly 
sentenced! Now I demand justice—the justice 
that was denicd me. when I stood in the dock at 
the Old Bailey, nearly twenty years ago!” 

The lights in the court suddenly snapped. out, 
and at the same instant those in the. room where 
Seston Blake and his companions stood came. on 
again. The panel slid shut, and Sexton Blake laid 
a sympathetic hand on the bowed shoulders of 
Jack IKnowland. 


“Bear up, Knowland,” he said kindly. “It may 
comfort you to know. that Moya Grayle is the 
daughter of the man who has spent-sixteen years in 
prison” for the crime that your father committed. 





























“You had “ho right. to teke-thelaw inte your own 
hands,” challenged Coutts." I-doubt if Knowland 
can_be ‘convictedon his own confession; that cot 
fession being obtained. by force and duress.” ig 

“Tt was a voluntary confession,”..snapped Paul 
Cynos defiantly, his eyes hard as stecl. “So long as 
it-serves to*substantiate my innocence, that is all that 
mattersso far’as I am concerned.” 

“Kidnapping is a serious charge,” hinted Coutts. 

“T shall. have to take you to Scotland Yard. 1! 
s. beyond me.” 
t is,” agreed Cynos coolly, “I must ask you to 
accompany-me back to-London. I have an appoint- 
ment with the Home Secretary at nine o'clock, and 
I shall require your presence.” 

“An appointment with the Home Secretary?” 
gulped Coutts incredulously. 

“Yes, at his private house! I arranged to sce him 
at nine o’clock and present proofs of my innocence. 
It may be unusual, bus there are ways and means 
of doing anything.” 














It was the same Rolls-Royce that carried the little 
party back to London, and a room in a certain housa 
inthe vicinity of Whitehall was the scene of another 
strange and sensational interview. 3 

John Selby Waite, Secretary of State far Home 
Affairs, received them without any formality, and 
listened impassively as Jabez Knowland blurted-out 
the true story of the murder of Scott Sanders, whi 
was substantiated by his written confession’ witnessed 
by Sexton Blake and Detective-Inspector Coutts 
“You can be sure of a free pardon, Cynos,” he 
said finally, in a strained voice. “And I shall 
endeavour to persuade ihe Attorney General ‘not to 
take further action against you. Considering all 
the cireamstances, Ido not think we want any moro 
publicity’ over this terrible affair than is strictly 
necessary. What do you say, Mr. Blake?” 

FEN more _publicity than is necessary in the 
interests of justice,” agreed Sexton Blake, and there 
was a queer gleam in his eyes-as his gaze wandered 
from the pallid countenance of Paul Cynos to the 
youthful, clean-cut features of the Home Sceretary. 
“Tf you don’t mind, sir, I should like a word with 
you in private before I go.’ 
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the night Jabez Knowland was kidnapped. Perhaps 
it, would -be™ advisable for Latimer Biggs, K.C., to 
retire-and go abroad. I don’t want to have to look 
for a secret door -between’ his house and Jabez 
Knowland’s.” ate 
‘The Home Secretary nodded and rose to his feet. 
“After all, blood is thicker than water,”~h 
with a queer smile. “And I and my brothers knew 
all along that our father was innocent. We have 
vowed to assist him in his campaign of vengeance, 
and at this point my co-operation - was. essential... In 
other ways I have honourably fulfilled the duties of 
my position, Mr. Blake.” : anes! 
The ‘detective looked into the man’s troubled 
features, with a worried frown. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances, whatever the outcome, he must. pass ion 
his knowledge. The whole structure of law andsorder 
had been shaken to its foundations, ‘and Blake 
realised in that moment that this was only the 
beginning. ‘The House of Cynos was sworn.to a 
campaign of vengeance. —_, hes 
His eyes hardened, and when he spoke it was in™a 
cold, impersonal voice, The Home Secretary listened 
*without a sound, but as tho weight-of Blake’s words 
drove home their full meaning, his face grew white 
and haggard. “Se 
“You are right, Mr. Blake, of course,” he said 
quietly. when at last Blake had finished: ‘It would 
be unfair to all those who trust’ mé were I to continue 
to hold my position. My father will be vindicated in 
the eyes of the law and the guilty one will pay the 
penalty at last. After all, my real task is finished. 
Thank you, Mr: Blake. Good-night !” 
The two men shook hands,‘ and Sexton Blake’s 
faee was grave as he left the. house. Si Ds 
‘There was no: publicity, and no scandal to convulse 
the world with, an exposure that would have shaken 
Bryjtish Justice to-its foundations. = 
The following morning’s papers contained sensa- 
tional details ‘of the tragic death of John Sélby 
Waite, the Home Secretary. He had slipped off the 
platform of the Underground station at Westminster, 
and instantly been killed, A later edition of tl 
same paper announced the sudden indisposition of 
Mr, Latimer Biggs, K.C., who was retiring mm. 
publie life and. going abroad for the sake of is 
health, 





















































aoe Ak y 2 Tho others loft the room—Paul Cynos almost And in his post’ Sexton Blake found a letter which © * 
You two can yet be happy together! reluctantly—and Sexton Blake took a qitick turn up “consisted of a plain chect of paper’ on which was 
3 ; $ and down the floor before he halted in front of the stamped seven wolves’ heads, and nothing more. 
‘y DEFY the law. to punish me in any way for Home Secretary’s dosle, But Sexton Blake knew what it meant. Jt was | © 
the-means I have udopted in order’ to “Tt is a queer design that you have tattooed on a warning from Paul Cynos and his six remaining ~ 
-. Vindicate myself ,and.prove my innocence. It your arm, John Selby Waite,” he said gravely. sons, and he was soon to learn that it was a watning 
. owes me too much to attempt to rcb me of “And you-wors talking about undesirable publicity not to be lightly disregarded.. In condemning, John . 
"any more of my freedom. But Ihave not a few moments ago. That can be avoided.” Selby Waite, even thongh he had never foreseen that 
z ‘finished yet, and. I shall. not rest until my The Home Secretary drew a deep breath. For dreadful tragedy of the Underground, he’had earned 
debt has been paid in full! E «several seconds He met the famous detective’s steady the enmity of the House of Cynos. It was a declara- 

It was a strange ne that was being enacted in gaze, and {hen deliberately pushed- back his left tion of war, but even Sexton Blake could not guess 
another. room of Paul Cynos’ big house twenty sleeve. Tattooed on his arm was the sign of the at what tle future held, of the grim, ruthless i 
minutes: later. .Jabez’ Knowland sat huddled. in a wolf's-head—the crest of the House of Cynos ! struggles that lay ahead. Z 
chair,-staring dully. into space, while on. a table lay - . Yes I'am Paul Cynos’ eldest son,” said ihe man Jabez Knowlatd was never brought to trial. He < 
his ‘signed confession to-the sixteen-year-old murder . yesignedly. ‘How did you know, Mr. Blake?” was found dead in his cell, after a heart attack, and 
of Scott Sanders, __ oe gi 1 didn’t!” confessed the detective. “I only six months later Jack Knowland and his bride sailed 

Yet there was an-air of relief about the wretched guessed! But there isa resemblance, and your’ for Avatralin te live down the memories of the past : 
man. He looked as though a tremendous weight had actions have been peculiar. You released Paul Cynos and find their solace and forgetfulnessin the future. 
been Jifted from his mind. before his time, and you were in the next house on 7HE END 
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Another Record-Breaking 2 
_........ 28 Pages Next Week? 

3 " : 
oe You'll, pardon.us if we think the new, bigger, better “ D.W.” 4 
‘ speaks for.itself. But in case you’re wondering whether it’s too © 
H good to be kept up, here’s a re t of what next Thursday . 
‘ will be bringing you! ‘First, of course, the next.chapters of Berkeley \ i 
-. Gray's great radio-play story, “ENTER SEXTON BLAKE!” . .’. 
and the irresistible thrills and excitement that follow the murder . 
on Sexton: Blake’s doorstep. Isn't it grand reading ? Then, the 
man from Baker Street again in a long complete story—the ~ 
second in the amazing Paul Cynos series, and even more gripping 
entertainment than the first. Title—« PAUL CYNOS DEMANDS 
A MILLION-POUND REVENGE!” And that’s only half the list! 
Add another of L. C. Mansfield’s picked True-Crime cases . . . a 
further long instalment of our second serial, “THE ANTLERED + 
MAN”. .-. Inspector HORNLEIGH with his latest baffler, and 
you’ve got value for 2d. that really is record-breaking. Agreed ? 
es THEN— 5 = 
WHY NOT a STANDING ORDER for the NEW, BIGGER, BETTER “D.W."”? 
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